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Hart  House  is  host  to  soccer  fans  this  summer  with  a spectacular  large-screen  television  and  festive  atmosphere.  Darrin  Holmes  (far 
left)  of  York  University  proves  that  the  World  Cup  not  only  brings  nations  together  but  universities  as  well.  He  is  joined  (left  to  right)  by 
U ofT  third-year  student  Arwa  Aviaqi,  U ofT  master’s  student  Kaustav  Chatterjee,  U ofT  PhD  student  Joe  Prosper  and  Paul  Harraby.AII 
cheered  as  Joe  Cole  scored  for  England  in  the  first  round  match  against  Sweden.  Holmes  said  he  came  to  Hart  House  to  watch  the 
games  because  he  heard  that  was  “the”  place  to  come  in  the  neighbourhood. 


World  Cup  Mania  Alive  and  Well  at  U of  T 


By  W.D.  Lighthall 

Excited  chatter  and  the  roar 
of  the  crowd  following  a goal 
have  replaced  the  usual  murmur 
of  quiet  lunchtime  conversations 
in  Hart  Houses  Arbor  Room 
where  weekday  2006  World  Cup 
soccer  games  are  being  shown  on 
the  rooms  big  screen  television. 

“It  is  the  biggest  sport  in  the 
world  and  a lot  of  people  on  cam- 
pus like  to  watch  the  games,  so  it’s 
great  that  Hart  House  took  notice 
of  that  and  is  showing  them  here,” 
said  Rami  Ismail,  a receptionist 
in  the  Hart  House  athletics 
department,  while  watching  the 
first-round  Tunisia  versus  Saudi 
Arabia  game. 

With  U of  T’s  large  and  diverse 
student  body  and  its  location  in 
one  of  the  world’s  most  multicul- 
tural cities,  it’s  no  surprise  that 
during  the  World  Cup,  places  on 
the  university’s  three  campuses 
where  the  games  are  being 
televised  are  enjoying  a surge  in 
popularity.  In  addition  to  Hart 
House,  students,  faculty  and  staff 
on  the  St.  George  campus  can 
catch  the  games  in  the  first-floor 
lobby  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
At  U of  T at  Scarborough, 
games  are  being  shown  in  the 
student  centre  on  televisions  in  the 
food  court,  in  Bluff’s  restaurant 
and  on  screens  in  the  waiting  area 
for  buses  and  rides.  The  waiting 
area  was  full  when  Brazil  and 


Croatia  played  their  first-round 
match,  said  Guy  Brisebois,  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  UTSC  student 
centre.  “The  atmosphere  in  the 
room  was  good,  very  loud.  And  I 
could  see  that  there  were  different 
people  cheering  for  the  two 
teams.” 

At  U of  T at  Mississauga’s  stu- 
dent centre.  World  Cup  games  are 
being  shown  in  the  main  hall,  the 
Blind  Duck  pub  and  in  the 
centre’s  main  event  room, 
adjacent  to  the  pub.  During  the 


By  Elaine  Smith 

JOHN  AND  MaIRE  PERCA'  ARE  A 
match  made  in  heaven,  if 
their  unusual  44th  wedding 
anniversary  gift  is  any  indication. 

On  the  eve  of  their  June  16 
wedding  anniversary,  the 
International  Astronomical  Union 
confirmed  that  a pair  of  asteroids 
has  been  named  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  and  work  of  this  U of  T 
professor  and  professor  emeritus. 
The  couple’s  namesakes, 
Johnpercy  and  Mairepercy,  are 
large  chunks  of  rock  that  orbit  the 
sun,  moving  in  related  paths. 

“I  have  known  a few  other 
astronomers  who  have  had  this 
honour  but  1 never,  ever  dreamed 
anything  like  this  would  happen,” 
said  Maire  Percy,  an  emeritus 


Brazil-Croatia  game,  the  event 
room  was  full  and  the  atmosphere 
“was  fantastic,”  said  Meraj 
Delavari,  student  centre  co- 
ordinator at  UTM.  “Everyone 
was  really  into  it.  There  was 
a lot  of  clapping,  cheering  and 
gasps.” 

World  Cup  soccer  brings  multi- 
culturalism  to  the  fore  of  public 
life  in  Canada,  according  to 
Professor  Peter  Donnelly  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health  and  an  expert  on  social 


professor  of  physiology  and 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  who 
now  directs  the  neurogenetics  lab 
at  Toronto’s  Surrey  Place  Centre. 
“It  was  a nice  coincidence  that  it 
was  announced  on  the  eve  of  our 
anniversary.” 

Whoever  first  spots  an  asteroid 
earns  the  right  to  name  it.  These 
two  asteroids  were  discovered  by 
amateur  astronomers  in  2000  and 
they  offered  the  naming  rights  to 
the  Toronto  chapter  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  Canada. 
John  Percy  has  spent  much  of  his 
career  working  with  this  amateur 
astronomers’  group  and  they  chose 
to  honour  both  him  and  his  wife 
for  their  contributions  to  science. 

“What  was  special  was  that 
they  realized  my  wife  and  1 
should  be  equal  in  this,”  said  John 


issues  related  to  sports.  “Probably 
more  than  anything  else,  the 
World  Cup  is  the  time  where 
multiculturalism  shows  itself 
most  evidently  m Toronto  and 
other  big  cities  in  Canada,”  said 
Donnelly,  noting  Toronto  is  home 
to  people  from  some  190 
different  countries  or  ethnic 
backgrounds.  “It’s  kind  of 
an  ongoing  celebration  of  multi- 
culturalism for  a month.  We 
celebrate  the  complexity  of  our 
identity.” 


Percy.  “She’s  a medical  scientist 
and  an  outstanding  mentor  and 
teacher.” 

Maire  Percy  is  internationally 
known  for  her  work  on  risk 
factors  in  human  disease  and 
recently  received  the  Research 
Excellence  Award  of  the  Ontario 
Association  on  Developmental 
Disabilities.  Her  current  research 
focuses  on  identifying  genetic 
predisposing  factors  and  environ- 
mental factors  for  dementia  and 
Alzheimer’s  disease  in  both  the 
general  population  and  in  people 
with  Down  syndrome.  The  latter 
group  suffers  from  dementia  20  to 
30  years  earlier  than  the  former. 

John  Percy,  one  of  the  inaugural 
winners  of  the  President’s 

-See  ASTEROIDS  Page  4- 
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Poy  Bids 
Farewell 

By  Elizabeth  Monier-Williams 

The  FASHION  DESIGNER  IN 
Chancellor  Vivienne  Poy 
smiles  when  asked  if  she  has  ever 
considered  redesigning  the  chan- 
cellor’s robe.  “It’s  all  part  of  the 
tradition,”  she  said.  “You  can’t 
change  tradition  unless  you 
change  everything.”  She  will,  how- 
ever, admit  to  making  at  least  one 
near-invisible  improvement.  “1  had 
a row  of  hooks  sewn  into  the  front 
to  keep  my  robe  closed  — wearing 
it  open  is  fine  for  a big  tall  man  but 
it  kept  falling  off  my  shoulders.” 
Three  years  ago,  Poy  enjoyed 
the  afternoon  of  a lifetime  when 
she  received  her  PhD  in  history 
and  was  installed  as  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  the 
span  of  15  minutes.  On  June  23, 
she  presided  over  her  last  convoca- 
tion ceremony;  she  officially  leaves 
her  position  as  chancellor  June  30. 

“It’s  quite  surreal,”  Poy  said 
about  her  chancellorship.  “At  the 
time,  my  first  response  was  that  1 
couldn’t  do  it  because  I was  still  a 
student.  Being  chancellor  certainly 
wasn’t  something  I ever  thought 
about  — 1 liked  being  a graduate 
student,  albeit  a post-mature  one, 
and  was  quite  happy  writing  and 
doing  research.” 

Poy  carried  this  enthusiasm 
about  academic  life  into  her  new 
role.  Dunng  her  time  in  the  chan- 
cellor’s office,  she  has  not  only 
congratulated  tens  of  thousands  of 
graduates  and  met  with  some  of 
the  most  accomplished  people  in 
the  world  when  conferring  hon- 
orary degrees  but  also  participated 
in  academic  life  at  U of  T. 

“Meeting  with  students  is  part  of 
what  this  position  is  all  about,”  she 
said.  “Besides  convocations.  I’ve 
also  spent  time  talking  with  stu- 
dents at  conferences  and  seminars 
as  well  as  meeting  with  them  in  my 
office.  1 credit  the  faculty  with 
helping  me  to  make  these  wonder- 
ful connections.  I’ve  established 
some  very  rewarding  relationships 
and  learned  a great  deal  from 
U of  T’s  professors.” 

Giving  a Canadian  studies  lec- 
ture at  the  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management  particularly 
stands  out  in  Poy’s  mind.  “A  week 
or  so  after  my  installation,  I gave  a 
lecture  in  the  Canadian  studies 
program  to  students  and  profes- 
sors on  the  Chinese-Canadian 
head  tax  controversy,”  she  said.  “It 
was  my  first  time  speaking  at  U of  T. 
I’ve  been  asked  to  give  another  lec- 
ture in  the  same  program  this  fall, 

-See  POY  Page  4- 


IN  BRIEF 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


CAREER- LAUNCHING  MUSIC  AWARDS 
ESTABLISHED 


EACULTY  OE  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Robert  Orr  of  pfiysics  is  the  winner  of 
an  ORION  Award,  recognizing  individuals  and 
groups  within  Ontario’s  research  and  education 
community  that  have  successfully  championed 
and  demonstrated  the  use  of  advanced  networks 
and  collaborative  technologies  in  scientific 
research,  teaching  and  learning.  Orr  received  the 
2006  ORION  Discovery  Award  of  Merit  June  5 
during  the  2006  Ontario  R&E  Summit  for  his 
work  with  ATLAS  Canada  group,  part  of  an 
international  project  to  search  for  the  origin  of 
mass  in  the  universe. 

EACULTY  OE  EORESTRY 

Professor  Sandy  Smith  and  her  team,  the  collabo- 
rative  science  group  for  insect  eradication,  is  the 
winner  of  the  Ontario  Federal  Council’s  2006 
Leadership  in  Science  and  Sustainable  Development 
Award.  The  team,  made  up  of  intergovernmental  and 
international  representatives,  developed  an  emergency 
eradication  plan  to  control  and  eliminate  the  spread 
of  the  highly  destructive  Asian  Longhorned  Beetle. 
The  award,  created  m 2004  to  recognize  individuals 
and  teams  who  have  made  an  exemplary  contnbution 
in  the  areas  of  science  and/or  sustainable  development, 
was  presented  June  12  at  the  Design  Exchange  in  the 
Toronto  Dominion  Centre. 

EACULTY  OE  MEDICINE 

Professor  Eleanor  Fish  of  immunology  has  been 
elected  a fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Microbiologists,  an  honorific  leadership  group  with- 
in the  American  Society  for  Microbiology.  Fellows  are 
elected  through  a highly  selective,  annual  peer- 
reviewed  process,  based  on  their  records  of  scientific 
achievement  and  original  contributions  that  have 
advanced  microbiology.  New  fellows  were  welcomed 
to  the  academy  during  the  society’s  general  meeting 
May  21  to  25  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Professor  Kevin  Kain  of  medicine  is  the  2006 
recipient  of  the  Health  Education  Consortium 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  given  for  outstanding 
and  dedicated  leadership  in  expanding  and  enhanc- 
ing the  education  of  physicians  m the  field  of  global 
health.  Kain  received  the  award  at  Crossroads  in 
Global  Health,  the  2006  annual  meeting  held  in 
Toronto  April  19  to  21. 

Sandra  Leith,  who  has  managed  the  continuing 
education  office  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  for  more 
than  20  of  her  33  years  at  the  university,  is  the  recip- 
ient of  this  year’s  David  Keeling  Award  for 
Administrative  Excellence  in  recognition  of  her 
sustained  and  excellent  contributions  to  the  faculty. 
Leith  was  cited  as  exemplifying  all  the  best  qualities 
of  an  academic  administrator,  organizational  and 
leadership  skills,  creativity,  compassion  and  a com- 
mitment to  the  mission  and  values  of  the  university. 
She  received  the  award  June  5 at  the  annual 
educational  achievement  celebration. 

Professor  Beverley  Orser  of  anesthesia  is  the  recipient 
of  the  Canadian  Anesthesiologists’  Society  Research 
Recognition  Award,  presented  by  the  society  to  hon- 
our a senior  investigator  who  has  sustained  major 
contributions  in  anesthesia  research  m Canada. 
Orser  received  the  award  June  19  during  the  society’s 
annual  conference  m Toronto. 

Professor  Peter  Selby  of  family  and  community 
medicine  has  been  granted  the  status  of  fellow  ol  the 
American  Society  of  Addiction  Medicine  for  his  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  society  and  to  the  field 
of  addiction  medicine.  New  fellows  were  welcomed 
and  received  their  certificates  during  the  annual 
medical-science  conference  May  4 to  7 in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Selby  was  also  awarded  the  ALPHA-OPHA 
Smoke-Free  Champion  Award  by  the  Ontario 
Public  Health  Association  and  Association  of  Local 
Public  Health  Agencies  for  his  work  in  tobacco 
control  in  Ontario. 


Professor  Peter  Slinger  of  anesthesia  has  been 
elected  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Anaesthetists  RSCl. 
Founded  in  1959,  the  Faculty  of  Anaesthetists  was 
located  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

In  1998  the  College  of  Anaesthetists  RCSl  was  estab- 
lished and  is  responsible  for  the  continued  guidance, 
training  and  examination  of  anesthetists  in  training. 

Professor  Neil  Vasdev  of  psychiatry  is  the  winner  of 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Nuclear  Medicine/GE 
(General  Electric)  Healthcare  Radiant  Program 
Young  Investigator  Award  for  an  original  investiga- 
tive work  in  the  field  of  nuclear  medicine,  with 
preference  in  cardiology,  neurology  or  oncology 
applications.  The  Radiant  awards  are  offered  to 
encourage  members  of  the  nuclear  medicine 
community  to  initiate  research  or  to  undertake 
additional  training  within  seven  years  of  receiving 
their  fellowship,  PhD,  MSc  or  diploma. 

LESLIE  DAN  EACULTY 
OE  PHARMACY 

Professor  Christine  Allen  is  the  winner  of  the 
2006  Association  of  Faculties  of  Pharmacy- 
AstraZeneca  Young  Investigator  Award,  recognizing 
outstanding  research  achievement  and  contributions 
of  the  junior  members  of  the  academic  staff  of 
faculties,  colleges  or  schools  of  pharmacy  in 
Canada.  Allen  received  the  award  June  2 during  the 
association’s  annual  meeting  m Edmonton. 

Professor  Thomas  Einarson  has  been  granted  the 
status  of  fellow  of  the  International  Society  for 
Pharmacoepidemiology,  established  by  ISPE  to 
recognize  and  advance  leadership  in  the  society. 
Fellows  may  refer  to  themselves  in  public  statements, 
documents  and  resumes  as  “Fellow  of  the 
International  Society  of  Pharmacoepidemiology,”  add 
the  letters  FISPE  after  other  credentials  and  receive 
appropriate  recognition  by  the  society. 

Professor  Paul  Grootendorst,  along  with  co-author 
Michael  Veall  of  McMaster  University,  is  the  winner 
of  the  John  Vanderkamp  Prize  for  best  paper  pub- 
lished m Canadian  Public  Policy  in  2005.  The  award- 
winning article,  National  Catastrophic  Drug 
Insurance  Revisited,  appeared  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  journal.  Canadian  Public  Policy  is  Canadas  fore- 
most journal  examining  economic  and  social  policy. 

Professor  Anna  Taddio  of  pharmaceutical  sciences 
has  been  chosen  to  receive  the  2006  Young 
Investigator  Award  in  Pediatric  Pain  of  the 
International  Association  for  the  Study  of  Pain’s 
Special  Interest  Group  on  Pain  in  Childhood.  Given 
every  three  years,  the  award  recognizes  outstanding 
contributions  to  pediatric  pain  research.  Cited  not 
only  for  her  research,  Taddio  was  also  praised  for  her 
significant  impact  on  trainees.  Taddio  will  receive  the 
award  June  28  during  the  group’s  triennial  scientific 
meeting  in  Vancouver. 

UNIVERSITY  OE  TORONTO 

The  Terrence  Donnelly  Centre  for  Cellular  and 
Biomolecular  Research  is  the  recipient  of  a presti- 


The  Faculty  of  Music  has  established  two  awards  that  will  act  as  a 
career  boost  to  the  fledging  careers  of  graduates.  These  awards  go  to  any 
graduating  student  deemed  to  have  the  greatest  potential  to  make  an 
important  contnbution  to  the  field  of  music,  with  students  from  all  faculty 
divisions  being  eligible.  The  inaugural  Tecumseh  Sherman  Rogers 
Graduating  Award  of  $25,000  goes  to  organist  Ryan  Jackson.  The 
William  and  Phyllis  Waters  Graduating  Award  of  the  same  amount  goes 
to  violinist  Sarah  Nematallah.  Jackson,  completing  his  bachelor  of  music 
in  performance  degree,  has  won  numerous  major  Canadian  competitions. 
Nematallah,  completing  her  bachelor  of  music  in  performance,  is  a 
violinist  who  has  established  a worldwide  reputation  at  festivals  and 
master  classes  and  is  a member  of  the  Cecilia  String  Quartet,  an  emerg- 
ing chamber  ensemble  gaining  renown  in  music  circles. 

INSTITUTE  EOCUSES  ON  PANDEMICS 
AND  MEDIA 

Researchers,  members  of  the  media  and  public  health  professionals 
will  have  the  rare  opportunity  to  come  together  June  27  at  public  health 
sciences’  first  annual  Global  Health  Summer  Institute.  The  one-day 
symposium,  which  takes  place  at  U of  T,  features  a town  hall  session  and 
three  expert  panels  addressing  the  day’s  theme.  Pandemics  and  the 
Media:  Global  Health  Challenges.  More  than  150  delegates  from  all 
three  sectors  are  expected  to  attend.  “Its  hugely  important  to  bring 
together  media  and  academics  to  discuss  public  health  issues,  said 
Professor  Harvey  Skinner,  chair  of  public  sciences.  Visit  http://intlhealth. 
med.utoronto.ca/  for  more  information. 

STUDENTS  RUN  EOR  COUNCIL  SEATS 

A PAIR  OF  U OF  T STUDENTS  ARE  RUNNING  FOR  OFFICE  IN  TORONTO’S  UPCOMING 
municipal  election,  thanks  to  their  victories  in  City  Idol,  a civics  com- 
petition based  loosely  on  the  television  show  Canadian  Idol.  Amarjeet 
Chhabra.  a life  science  and  political  science  student  at  U of  T at 
Scarborough,  and  Bahar  Aminvaziri.  a master’s  degree  candidate  in  engi- 
neering, put  their  ideas  for  improving  Toronto  to  the  test  of  an  audience 
vote  and  were  regional  winners  of  City  Idol  in  Scarborough  and  North 
York,  respectively.  Their  prize  is  support  in  mounting  a campaign  from 
the  competition  sponsor,  the  non-profit  group  Who  Runs  This  Town? 
Chhabra  is  a member  of  the  Toronto  Youth  Cabinet  executive  and  has 
been  an  active  participant  in  volunteer  activities  since  coming  to  Canada 
from  India  as  a high  school  student.  Aminvaziri  is  finishing  her  master’s 
degree  while  working  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  as  an  envi- 
ronmental engineer.  A native  of  Iran,  she  came  to  Canada  at  the  age  of 
20  and  she  wants  to  give  something  back  to  her  new  country.  Alumnus 
Arthur  Roszak  was  also  a regional  winner  and  will  run  for  office  m 
Etobicoke  York. 


ous  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (RIBA) 
iternational  Award  and  as  a result  is  on  the  short  list 
ir  the  inaugural  Lubetkin  Prize.  The  centre, 
esigned  by  Behnisch  Architekten  of  Stuttgart  in  col- 
iboration  with  architects  Alliance  of  Toronto,  was 
[ted  for  its  contribution  to  the  university  campus 
nd  the  city  and  its  clearly  thought-out  spaces.  The 
resentation  of  the  RIBA  International  Awards  and 
re  Lubetkin  Prize  took  place  in  London  June  23. 

Compiled  by  Ailsa  Ferguson 
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Rewiring 

Campus 

By  Sonnet  LAbbe 

Knowing  that  out-of-the-blue 
advertising  blitzes  don’t  cause 
people  to  change  their  behaviour, 
how  did  the  sustainability  office  go 
about  getting  University  of  Toronto 
residence  students  to  reduce  their 
electricity  consumption  this  spring? 

“We  used  an  approach  called 
community-based  social  marketing, 
a technique  that  uses  existing 
social  networks  to  distribute 
information  or  prompt  people 
to  change,”  said  Chris  Caners, 
sustainability  co-ordinator.  The 
results  from  the  pilot  electricity 
conservation  effort  at  Whimey  Hall 
residence,  dubbed  Rewire,  suggest 
that  the  approach  works.  In  only 
five  weeks.  Rewire  achieved  a 
significant  drop  in  consumption: 
anywhere  from  six  to  10  per  cent. 

In  early  February,  Caners  and  a 
group  of  student  volunteers  moni- 
tored electricity  consumption  in 
various  houses  of  the  residence  to 
determine  how  much  energy 
was  already  being  used,  surveyed 
residents  on  their  behaviours  and 
asked  what  might  be  getting  in  the 
way  of  reducing  their  electricity 
consumption.  The  findings  led  to 
the  creation  of  web-based  toolkits 
— sites  that  provided  information 
on  where  energy  was  being  wasted, 
what  people  already  thought  of  the 
situation  and  how  to  overcome  any 
resistance  to  change. 

The  toolkits  were  distributed 
to  designated  environmental  co- 
ordinators — those  who  lived  or 
worked  at  Whitney  Hall.  Their 
work,  with  the  help  of  stickers, 
posters  and  other  resources 
provided  by  Rewire,  ensured  that 
the  energy  conservation  message 
caught  on. 

“We  tell  co-ordinators  how  to 
interact  with  their  peers  to  encour- 
age behaviour,”  said  Candace 
Major,  the  new  Rewire  co-ordinator, 
“and  we  accentuate  the  positive.  It’s 
not  just  about  why  you  shouldn’t 
waste  energy,  it’s  about  showing 
that  conserving  energy  is  a good 
thing  to  do.” 

Caners  said  asking  students  to 
pledge  their  commitment  to  energy 
reduction  was  part  of  the  success. 
Students  turned  off  more  lights  in 
common  spaces,  powered  down 
more  computers  and  turned  off  the 
TV  more  often. 

Results  were  so  encouraging  that 
in  the  fall  the  project  will  be 
expanded  into  seven  more  resi- 
dences and  some  university  offices. 

Student  and  academic  papers 
with  both  statistical  and  psycho- 
logical analyses  of  the  data  are  in 
the  works  and  more  students, 
faculty  and  staff  will  be  involved  as 
the  project  expands.  And  at  the 
operational  level,  the  potential 
benefit  to  the  university  — a six  to 
10  per  cent  potential  decrease  in 
electricity  consumption  wherever 
the  project  is  put  in  place  — 
is  obvious. 

“If  we  reach  people  when  they’re 
younger,”  Caner  said,  “they’ll  bring 
their  experience  out  into  society  Then 
they  can  help  change  the  future.” 


U ofT  Police  Service  corporal  Peter  Franchi  displays  STOP  security  tag. 


Stopping  Crime  One  Laptop  at  a Time 


By  Sonnet  LAbbe 

Easy  to  carry,  easy  to  tuck  away 
in  a knapsack  — the  very 
attributes  that  make  laptops  such 
popular  and  valuable  tools  also 
make  them  easy  to  steal.  In  fact 
laptops  are  one  of  the  most  com- 
monly stolen  items  on  campus. 
But  U of  T police  corporal  Peter 
Franchi  has  implemented  a plan 
to  reduce  the  theft  of  laptops  and 
other  personal  property  at  U of  T 
with  a registration  system  called 
STOP  (security  tracking  of  office 
property). 

The  STOP  anti-theft  system 
involves  purchasing  a security 
plate  and  affixing  it  to  a laptop  or 
other  personal  property.  The 
plate,  available  from  campus 
police  for  $20,  features  a bar  code 


and  the  word  STOP  written  across 
it  m big,  bold  letters.  U of  T Police 
Service  staff  record  the  purchaser’s 
information  and  register  it  with 
the  company  that  administers 
STOP  They  maintain  a database 
that  U of  T police  can  update  and 
access  24  hours  a day. 

“It  acts  first  and  foremost  as  a 
deterrent,”  Franchi  said.  “People 
who  are  stealing  laptops  on  campus 
are  doing  it  for  personal  gain. 
They  plan  to  sell  the  laptop.” 

If  the  sight  of  the  plate  alone 
does  not  deter  theft,  the  challenge 
of  removing  the  plate  might.  The 
thief  will  have  to  use  at  least  800 
pounds  of  force  to  pry  it  loose.  If 
the  plate  is  removed  without 
doing  irreparable  damage  to  the 
item,  underneath  is  a permanent 
tattoo  that  indicates  the  property 


is  stolen  and  again  provides  the 
1-800  number  to  report  the  theft. 
This  diminishes  the  value  of  the 
stolen  property  because  no  pawn 
shop  will  accept  stolen  goods. 

Any  laptop  reported  found  will 
be  recovered  by  U of  T police  at  no 
additional  cost.  “So,  if  you  leave 
your  laptop  lying  around  at  the 
airport  and  security  picks  it  up,  as 
they  often  do,  they’ll  give  us  a call 
and  we’ll  go  recover  it.” 

U of  T will  be  the  first  university 
in  Canada  to  use  the  STOP  system 
but  Franchi  said  he  looked  for  a 
solution  that  had  already  been 
proven  effective.  “Harvard,  Yale 
and  UCLA  have  been  using  the 
STOP  system  for  anywhere  from 
five  to  10  years,”  he  said.  “They 
have  noticed  a dramatic  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  personal  property 


stolen  as  well  as  university  property 
such  as  projectors  and  CPUs.” 
Franchi  said  U of  T police  are 
also  exploring  the  option  of 
offering  smaller  plates  for  use  on 
bikes  since  bike  theft  is  also  high 
in  Toronto.  He  expects  the 
smaller  plates  to  be  available  in 
September.  Property  plates  are 
available  as  of  July  1. 

“I’ve  been  meeting  with  the 
various  heads  of  faculties  and 
departments,  encouraging  them 
to  register  their  laptops,  their 
CPUs,  their  overhead  projectors, 
as  soon  as  they  can,"  Franchi 
said,  “because  it  really  is  a very 
good  system.  It’s  the  best  way  to 
deter  crime  and  to  diminish  the 
resale  value  of  the  property.” 

Call  campus  police  at  416- 
978-2323  for  more  information. 


Researchers  Ask:  Does  Suicide  Bombing  Pay? 


By  Jenny  Hall 

Are  suicide  bombers  “crazy?” 
Or  are  they  making  rational 
strategic  choices  designed  to 
achieve  certain  goals?  Neither 
conventional  interpretation  is 
correct  in  the  case  of  the  second 
intifada,  according  to  provocative 
new  research  from  Professor 
Robert  Brym  of  sociology. 

Contrary  to  what  most  academic 
research  has  shown,  Brym  said, 
“revenge  and  retaliation  seem  to 
be  the  principal  animus  driving 
this  suicide  bombing  campaign. 
We  see  this  when  we  examine 
when  attacks  occur,  what  people 
say  about  why  they’re  taking  place 
and  when  we  look  at  the  actual 
costs  and  benefits  gained.” 

Brym  and  his  research  team 
created  a database  of  collective 
violence  events  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  second  intifada,  the  term 
generally  used  to  describe  the 


Palestinian  uprising  against  Israel 
that  began  in  the  fall  of  2000.  The 
team  collected  data  on  138 
attacks  from  existing  databases, 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  newspapers 
and  The  New  York  Times.  They 
then  mined  their  database  for  128 
variables,  examining  individual 
motives,  organizational  rationales 
and  events  that  led  up  to  each 
attack. 

“It’s  time-consuming  but  get- 
ting into  individual  cases  is  the 
only  way  you  can  make  sound 
generalizations,”  said  Brym.  He 
and  co-author  Bader  Araj,  a PhD 
student  at  U of  T,  published  their 
findings  in  the  June  2006  issue  of 
Social  Forces. 

By  examining  statements  made 
by  bombers,  their  families  or  rep- 
resentatives from  organizations 
they  claimed  to  be  working  for, 
the  authors  found  that  attacks 
were  not  generally  governed  by  a 
strategic  logic,  as  is  often  believed 


to  be  the  case,  but  were  motivated 
by  a desire  for  revenge.  By 
examining  events  that  preceded 
each  specific  attack,  they  found 
that  particular  Israeli  actions 
such  as  killings  prompted  most 
attacks. 

“For  the  most  part,”  they  write, 
bombers  “gave  up  their  lives 
to  avenge  the  killing  of  a close 
relative,  as  retribution  for  specific 
attacks  against  the  Palestinian  people 
or  as  payback  for  perceived  attacks 
against  Islam.” 

Even  at  the  organizational  level 
— when  attacks  were  organized 
by  groups  like  Hamas  — where 
strategic  concerns  might  be 
assumed  to  be  more  common,  six 
out  of  10  rationales  focused  on 
avenging  specific  Israeli  actions. 

This  suicide  bombing  cam- 
paign simply  isn't  working  in 
the  sense  that  the  Palestinians  are 
not  realizing  any  strategic  gains 
as  a result,  Brym  said.  On  the 


other  side  of  the  conhict,  he  said, 
“Israeli  acts  of  oppression  are  also 
counter-productive.  If  you  go  out 
and  engage  in  a targeted  killing, 
as  the  Israeli  security  services 
often  do,  that  can  result  in  more 
suicide  bombings  taking  place  — 
which  in  turn  results  in  more 
targeted  killings.  There’s  a macabre 
dance  taking  place. 

“Ultimately,  what  we’re  trying 
to  say  IS  that  there’s  a certain 
irrationality  on  both  sides,”  said 
Brym,  who  hopes  that  govern- 
ments intervening  in  the  conflict 
will  heed  the  results  of  his  study. 

“From  a utilitarian  point  of 
view,  the  conflict  is  irrational. 
It  doesn’t  bring  about  intended 
results  for  either  side.  The  idea  of 
laying  blame  on  one  side  or  the 
other  doesn't  get  us  very  far, 
analytically  speaking.  Unless  it’s 
understood  as  an  interaction, 
it  can’t  be  understood  fully  — 
or  resolved.” 
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IN  MORRISON  Hall 
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Come  check  us  out! 

We  offer  a daily  lunch  special,  soups, 

BAKED  GOODS,  SANDWICHES,  WRAPS,  VEGGIES, 
FRUIT  SALAD,  YOGURTS,  SWEETS,  ESPRESSOS, 
CAPPUCCINOS,  CHIPS,  ICE  CREAM 
AND  MORE... 


AVENUE  ROAD  AND  DUPONT.  Newly  renovated  Bachelor  & 
1-bedroom  apartments  in  low  rise.  Clean  building  with  laundry 
facilities.  Steps  to  university,  bus  and  shopping. 

APARTMENTS  FROM  $725  PER  MONTH. 

OPEN  HOUSE  Saturday  noon  to  2:00  at 
291  Avenue  Road.  416-923-1127. 


NOTTAWASAGA  DAYLILIES  OPEN  GARDEN 

WEEKENDS  10  AM  - 5 PM 
JULY  and  AOGGST  (except  Aug  12) 

Professor  Tom  Wilson  and  Julie  Wilson  invite  the  (J.  of  T.  community  to 
visit  their  farm  near  Creemore,  On.  Over  600  varieties  of  daylilies  in 
bloom.  Many  potted  plants  available  for  sale. 

For  directions:  www.wilsondaylilies.com  or:  705-466-2916 


Poy  Bids  Farewell 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
which  will  bring  everything  full 
circle.” 

Born  in  Hong  Kong,  Poy  is 
known  for  her  business  acumen 
and  voluntarism  in  cultural  and 
philanthropic  causes.  In  1998,  she 
was  the  first  Canadian  of  Asian 
descent  to  be  named  to  the  Senate. 
She  has  a long-standing  relation- 
ship with  the  University  of 
Toronto,  receiving  an  Arbor  Award 
in  1997  for  her  outstanding  volun- 
teerism  to  the  university.  Poy 
played  a leading  role  in  establishing 
both  the  Lee  Chair  in  Chinese 
Thought  and  Culture  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  new 
Richard  Charles  Lee  Canada-Hong 
Kong  Library,  scheduled  to  open 
next  spring. 

“I’ve  always  enjoyed  reaching  out 
to  people,  even  before  becoming  a 
senator,”  Poy  said.  “It’s  something 
that  has  served  me  well  as  U of  T’s 
goodwill  ambassador  within  the 
university  in  Canada  and  abroad.” 

Dunng  the  past  three  years,  Poy 
presided  over  two  U of  T gi'adua- 


tion  ceremonies  in  Hong  Kong; 
presented  a special  award  to  math- 
ematician and  alumnus  President 
Chien  Weizang  of  Shanghai 
University;  hosted  an  Asian  alumni 
conference  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia;  met  with  alumni  across 
Canada;  and  received  other  impor- 
tant delegations  on  behalf  of  the 
university. 

“The  Honourable  Vivienne  Poy 
has  served  her  alma  mater  as 
chancellor  with  grace  and 
warmth,”  said  President  David 
Naylor.  “She  is  a wonderful 
ambassador  for  U of  T and  1 am 
very  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  have  worked  with  Vivienne 
over  this  last  year  of  her  term.” 

Such  sentiments  are  common 
across  campus. 

“Chancellor  Poy  has  done  a 
wonderful  job  of  linking  the  uni- 
versity with  the  wider  Toronto  area 
community,”  said  Professor  Joseph 
Wong  of  the  Asian  Institute.  “Her 
creativity  and  endless  energy  cul- 
minated in  several  key  events  at  the 
Asian  Institute  which  melded  our 


academic  interests  with  those  of  the 
broader  communities  outside  the 
university.  Chancellor  Poy’s  vision 
for  Asian  Heritage  Month  is  a 
tremendous  boon  to  Canadian 
multiculturalism.  For  her,  multi- 
culturalism  is  not  merely  a rhetori- 
cal tool  but  a lived  reality  for  all 
Canadians.” 

In  the  months  ahead,  Poy 
anticipates  many  new  challenges. 
“I  have  had  to  put  aside  many 
things  I wanted  to  do  to  be  chan- 
cellor,” she  explained.  “1  want  to 
improve  my  French  and  Mandarin 
and  devote  more  time  to  my  work 
in  the  Senate.  I also  want  to  do 
more  research  and  writing.  I have 
one  book  to  launch  at  the  end  of 
this  year  and  plan  to  write  one 
about  the  Chinese  diaspora  in 
Australia  where  my  husband’s 
family  is  from.  The  Poys  in 
Australia  have  asked  me  to  write 
their  family  history. 

“I’m  not  going  far,”  she  said. 
“I’ll  remain  m touch  with  faculty 
and  students  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.” 


Asteroids  Named  After  U of  T Couple 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
Teaching  Award,  is  cross-appointed 
to  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  m Education  of  U of  T 
and  is  extremely  involved  in  sci- 
ence education,  both  at  the  uni- 
versity and  in  the  community.  His 
research  interests  include  variable 
stars  and  stellar  evolution  and  he 


is  a past  winner  of  the  Northrop 
Frye  Award  for  “exemplary  link- 
age of  teaching  and  research.”  He 
joined  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  Canada  as  a student 
and  is  now  a life  member. 

Neither  of  the  Percys  has  yet 
seen  their  asteroids  but  Maire 
Percy  said  it’s  now  an  item  on 


their  to-do  list. 

“We  are  kind  of  a unique  pair, 
even  in  tenns  having  been  together 
44  years,”  she  said,  but  noted 
with  a laugh  that  given  their  busy 
lives,  “there  might  have  been 
some  irony  in  that  the  paths  of  the 
asteroids  intersect  only  once  every 
220  years.” 
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PRINTING  MADE 
SIMPLE! 


UTP  PRINT  is  pleased  to  announce  UTP  PRINT 
ONLINE,  our  web-based  print  centre  that  enables 
you  to  quickly  and  easily  submit,  proof  and  order 
print  jobs  right  from  your  desktop.  With  our  ONLINE 
system,  you  can  easily: 

• Submit  and  proof  your  printing  jobs  online 

• Select  and  customize  jobs  from  our  online 
catalogs  including  Business  Cards 

• Receive  job  costs  and  job  status  instantly 


For  more  information  on  the  benefits  of  using  our  online  print  centre, 
or  to  arrange  a demonstration  for  your  faculty,  department  or  office, 
please  contact; 

info@utpprint.com  or  phone  416.640.5333  X6200 

Dj  G I T AJ,  D 0 C E N T S O L l^T  i ONE 

C RTXfT  ► iITt  ► dIe  U V E R 

Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  j 

clientele  the  speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in  '[  4]  5^540.5333  WWW.Utpprint.COm 

today's  digital  world. 
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By  Michelle  MacArthur 

I t's  a bird,  it’s  a plane,  it’s... 
the  U of  T Queer-Force! 
Members  of  U of  T’s  LGBTQ 
community  recently  came  together 
at  the  U of  T Pride  crew’s 
Suit-Up!  party,  kicking-off 
U of  T’s  Pride  Week  celebrations 
and  creating  superhero  costumes 
for  the  parade,  the  highlight  of 
Toronto’s  week-long  Pride  festivities. 

Approximately  100  students, 
faculty,  staff  and  alumni  from  all 
three  campuses  were  expected 
to  march  with  the  U of  T contin- 
gent, which  chose  the  superhero 
motif  and  Q-Force  name  to 
complement  this  year’s  Pride 
theme,  fearless. 

“Fearless  is  about  being  out  and 
being  proud  and  living  openly, 
without  fear,”  said  William 
Jackson,  a fourth-year  student  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  and 
U of  T’s  Pride  co-ordinator. 
“U  of  T has  one  of  the  oldest 
queer  activism  histories  and 
LGBTOUT  (Lesbians,  Gays, 
Bisexuals  and  Transgendered  of 
U of  T)  is  the  oldest  student 
group  in  North  America  — or  at 
least  one  of  them  — and  it’s  been 
around  for  35  years  and  so  we 
thought  the  superhero  theme 
complemented  it  quite  well  and 
spoke  to  the  U of  T community. 

“So  the  theme  for  U of  T is  the 
super-queer  hero  theme  and  we’re 
the  U of  T Queer  Force.  What 
we’re  going  for  is  sort  of  like  the 
X-Men  theme,  where  we’ve  got 


By  Sonnet  LAbbe 

WHEN  FOLLOWING  IN  YOUR 
lather’s  footsteps  leads  you 
to  financial  success,  what  gift 
could  possibly  express  your  grati- 
tude? Investment  manager 
Ira  Gluskin,  and  his  vcife,  Maxine 
Granovsky-Gluskin,  have  found 
a beautiful  way  to  honour 
his  father  and  the  path  in  finance 
his  dad  forged:  a gift  of  $3.5 
million  to  renovate  and  expand 
U of  T’s  economics  building, 
which  will  be  named  Max 
Gluskin  House. 

Max  Gluskin,  now  92  and  liv- 
ing in  Florida,  was  a chartered 
accountant  who  graduated  from 
U of  T’s  commerce  and  finance 
program  in  1936.  Ira  Gluskin  said 
it  was  rare  in  the  middle-class 
Jewish  society  he  grew  up  in  to 
have  a father  who  had  graduated 
from  university.  He  finished 
the  commerce  and  finance 
program  m 1964  and  is  now 
known  internationally  as  one 
of  Canada’s  leading  securities 
analysts. 

“1  signed  up  for  the  program 
because  it  was  the  only  thing  I 
knew  anything  about,”  said  Ira 
Gluskin,  president  and  chief 
investment  officer  of  Gluskin 
Sheff  + Associates.  “If  he’d  been 
an  optometrist  or  a brain  surgeon, 
rd  have  probably  been  that  too.” 
The  $3. 5-million  gift  will  be  the 


Suiting  Up  for  the  Pride  Parade 


this  uniting  logo  but  we’re  still 
allowing  individuals  to  show  as 
much  flair  and  their  own  person- 
ality as  they  want,”  he  added. 

Party-goers  were  supplied  with 
T-shirts  displaying  the  Q-Force 
logo  as  well  as  capes,  masks 
and  plenty  of  craft  supplies  to 
personalize  their  costumes. 

J.J.  Deogracias,  a UTM  alumnus 
who  has  been  marching  with  the 
U ol  T contingent  for  four  years, 
spent  the  evening  busily  painting 
his  cape  with  rainbow-coloured 
stripes,  hoping  to  discover  his 
inner  superhero  through  the 
creative  process.  “I’m  not  exactly 
sure  what  my  superhero  identity 
is  yet  but  I’m  hoping  I’ll  figure  it 
out.  I’m  hoping  that  by  just  doing 
it,  it  will  come  to  me  as  an 
inspiration,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  being  an  occa- 
sion to  dress  as  their  superhero 
alter-egos,  for  many  members  of 
the  Q-Force,  the  parade  is  a 
chance  to  unite  and  show 
solidarity.  “1  think  it’s  a good 
opportunity  to  get  people 
together  who  might  not  neces- 
sarily have  the  inclination  to  go 
out  and  do  something  by  them- 
selves because  coming  out  and 
going  into  the  village  can  be 
pretty  terrifying,”  said  Suzy  Yim, 
a recent  zoology  grad.  “But  hav- 
ing a U of  T collective  supporting 
each  other  going  into  Pride  is  an 
awesome  thing  and  it  also  pro- 
vides visibility  for  U of  T by 
saying,  "We’re  queer-positive,  we 
have  a contingent.” 


J.J.  Deogracias  paints  his  superhero  cape  as  Alex  Charpentier  looks  on. 


Father’s  Day  Gift  Honours  Dad 


Gluskins’  second  major  donation 
to  the  university,  following  their 
$1 -million  gift  to  establish  the 
May  Gluskin  Chair  m Canadian 
History  in  2000,  named  for 
Ira  Gluskin’s  mother.  Gluskin 
has  had  a long  history  of  involve- 
ment with  U of  T including 
serving  as  chair  of  the  board 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Asset  Management  Corporation. 

“Fd  been  waiting  to  do 
something  for  economics  or 
business,”  he  said.  “1  hope  that  the 
visibility  of  the  gift  will  cause 
someone  else  to  become  ‘competi- 
tive’ and  make  a bigger  donation 
to  the  university.” 

“The  economics  building  reno- 
vation and  expansion  project  has 
received  a tremendous  boost  with 
the  Gluskins’  generous  gift,”  said 
President  David  Naylor.  “In  one 
splendid  gesture,  Ira  Gluskin 
has  honoured  his  family  and 
his  University  of  Toronto  educa- 
tion as  the  foundations  of  his 
success.” 

The  donation  will  enable  the 
department  to  undertake  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  capital  project, 
which  will  cost  $7  million,  and 
involve  the  renovation  of  the 
existing  coach  house  and  expan- 
sion of  the  buildings  on  the  rear  of 
the  site,  providing  sufficient 
office,  study  and  research  space 
for  all  economics  faculty  and 
graduate  students  for  the  first 


time  in  the  department’s  history. 

The  first  phase  was  initiated  by 
the  late  department  chair  Michael 
Berkowitz  at  a cost  of  $8  million. 


A three-storey,  stand-alone  facility 
will  be  built  adjacent  to  the 
Department  of  Economics,  whose 
existing  "Victorian  building  at  150 


St.  George  St.  will  be  renovated. 
A large  common  room  will  be 
installed  for  student  use  and  for 
departmental  functions. 


I#  Honorary  Degrees  - 

w UNIVERSITYO/TORONTO  Call  for  Nominations 

The  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees  welcomes  nominations  for  honorary  degrees  to  be  awarded  at 
convocations  in  2007  and  2008.  It  will  be  meeting  in  September  to  consider  nominations. 

The  awarding  of  an  honorary  degree  is  an  important  statement  of  recognition  and  respect  from 
the  University  to  the  broader  community.  The  Committee  is  seeking  individuals  who  have  attained  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  a particular  field  of  endeavour  or  who  are  distinguished  in  some  notable 
manner.  Some  of  the  factors  considered  by  the  Committee  are  whether  there  has  been  a particular 
accomplishment  of  note  (for  example,  an  important  piece  of  scholarly  work);  connection  or  service  to 
the  University;  service  to  the  wider  community;  service  to  or  influence  on  the  arts;  service  to  the  nation; 
cross-cultural  influence;  and  recognition  by  others  of  high  achievement. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  on  the  website  of  the  Governing  Council  at  http://www.utoronto.ca/ 
govcncl/bac/details/hddetail.htm,  or  can  be  picked  up  in  the  Governing  Council  Office  located  in  Room 
106,  Simcoe  Hall.  Although  nominations  are  welcome  at  any  time,  the  Committee  requests  that  they 
be  received  no  later  than  August  1 5,  2006  to  allow  their  consideration  by  the  Committee  in  September. 

Please  send  nominations  to: 

Secretary,  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106 
27  King's  College  Circle 
Toronto,  ON  MSS  1A1 

Fax:  416-978-8182 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  would  like  further  information  about  the  selection  process,  please 
contact  the  Committee  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Mulhall,  at  416-978-8428,  or  by  electronic  mail  at 
henry,  mulhall  @ utoronto.ca. 
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Conference  at  U of  T showcases  variety  of 
innovative  instruction  methods 

Community  Service 
Learning  Finds  Favour 


TEACHING  THE  TEACHERS 


Professor  Emeritus  Martin  Wall  of  psychology  enjoys  large  classes. 

Creating  Sense  of  Community 
in  Large  Classes 


By  W.D.  Lighthall 

It’s  a long-standing  but  relevant 
challenge  of  post-secondary 
education:  How  to  foster  a sense 
of  community  in  the  large- 
enrolment  class? 

“There’s  not  one  big  panacea 
but  there’s  a lot  of  little  things  you 
can  do  that  are  effective,”  said 
Professor  Emeritus  Martin  "Wall  of 
psychology,  whose  first-year 
courses  typically  contain  about 
1 ,000  students. 

To  create  that  sense  of  commu- 
nity inside  the  lecture  hall,  'Wall 
suggests  instructors  start  outside 
the  classroom.  He  recommends 
using  the  course  website  or  web 
page  as  a place  where  the  class- 
room community  can  meet  and 
interact,  albeit  electronically.  The 
website  should  include  a chat 
room,  places  where  students  can 
set  up  study  groups  or  ask  the 
instructor  questions,  said  'Wall 
while  leading  a session  of  the 
annual  Society  for  Teaching  and 
Learning  in  Higher  Education 
conference,  held  recently  at 
U ofT. 

Wall  believes  that  having  a 
good  relationship  with  the  stu- 
dent association  affiliated  with  the 
academic  department  or  disci- 
pline is  indispensable  to  creating 
community  m a large  class.  Wall 
regularly  shares  news  and  makes 


announcements  to  his  classes  on 
behalf  of  the  Psychology  Students’ 
Association. 

“It  becomes  a kind  of 
symbiosis.  I announce  things  and 
events  that  they  do  and  they  in 
turn  provide  me  with  lots  of 
information  about  what  the 
students  are  experiencing,” 
Wall  said.  “I  recommend  highly 
you  consider  that.  You  get 
information  you  wouldn’t  get  any 
other  way.” 

Wall  said  in  the  lecture  hall, 
one  of  the  most  effective  commu- 
nity-building devices  is  taking  10 
minutes  at  the  start  to  do  some 
kind  of  skit  or  demonstration 
involving  the  students.  As  a 
psychology  professor.  Wall’s 
favounte  is  an  adverse  conditioning 
experiment,  with  students 
administering  mild  electric 
shocks  to  him  as  a way  of  training 
him  to  avoid  certain  actions. 

“They  see  me  in  there  and 
they’re  connecting.  You’re  form- 
ing that  kind  of  rapport  and  it’s 
fabulous.  So  look  for  opportuni- 
ties to  break  away  from  the  mould 
and  get  the  students  actually 
involved  so  the  others  are 
vicariously  connecting,”  he  said. 

Wall  advises  instructors  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lecture  hall’s 
physical  layout  to  create  “zoning.” 
Designate  the  students  m one 
particular  seating  section  as  a 


group  and  have  them  form  a 
position  on  something.  Then, 
form  additional  student  groups  in 
other  zones  in  the  room. 

“Let  me  tell  you  about  commu- 
nity engagement  because  if  you 
call  on  a spokesperson  m a group, 
everybody  in  the  group  lights  up. 
You  can  see  there’s  this  kind  of 
energy  there,”  Wall  said. 

One  of  Wall’s  devices  for  gener- 
ating camaraderie  in  the  large 
classroom  is,  he  freely  admits,  a 
little  corny.  He  asks  students  to 
e-mail  him  the  birthdates  of 
friends  in  the  class.  There  are 
usually  two  or  three  per  class  and 
he  creates  a PowerPoint  birthday 
card  with  their  names  on  it  that 
he  shows  at  the  start. 

“It’s  cheesy  1 know,  but  the 
students  hoot  and  holler  and  they 
love  it,”  he  said. 

Sandra  Bassendowski,  a professor 
of  nursing  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  attending  the 
conference,  said  that  similarly, 
she’s  found  a participatory  event 
at  the  start  of  class  to  be  effective. 
“1  start  with  an  open  forum  that 
encourages  discussion,  usually 
around  a healthcare  issue  that’s  in 
the  news,”  she  said.  “The  zoning 
was  new  to  me  and  1 like  the  idea 
because  even  in  smaller  classes 
you  have  different  seating  areas.  I 
think  I could  use  that  technique 
in  some  way.” 


By  Michelle  MacArthur 

Long  gone  are  the  days  when 
academics  and  students 
resided  in  ivory  towers,  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  As 
educational  institutions  increas- 
ingly turn  their  attention  to 
outreach  activities,  professors  and 
administrators  are  working  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the 
community  and  the  university. 

At  the  recent  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Learning  in  Higher 
Education  conference,  hosted  by 
U of  T,  Professors  Joy  Mighty  and 
Denise  Stockley  of  the  Centre  for 
Teaching  and  Learning  at  Queen’s 
University  discussed  community 
service  learning  (CSL)  and 
explored  ways  of  incorporating  it 
into  the  curriculum.  Defined  by 
Mighty  and  Stockley  as  “a  course- 
based,  credit-based  educational 
experience,”  CSL  integrates 
course-related  volunteer  work 
into  the  syllabus.  It  represents  a 
mutually  beneficial  relationship: 
students  gain  a better  under- 
standing of  the  course  material 
and  a greater  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  while  the  community 
benefits  from  their  work. 

Whether  it’s  volunteering  with 
an  NGO  in  Africa  or  teaching 
math  at  a local  elementary  school, 
one  of  the  key  benefits  for  stu- 
dents is  the  opportunity  to  apply 
what  they  have  learned  m the 
classroom  to  real-life  situations 
and  ultimately  make  the  connection 


By  Michelle  MacArthur 

IF  THE  PACKED  HOUSE  WAS  ANY 
indication,  the  issue  of  fostering 
integrative,  or  deep,  learning  in 
the  classroom  is  a significant 
concern  tor  many  professors  and 
course  instructors. 

University  of  Waterloo  profes- 
sors Tracy  Penny  Light  and  Bob 
Sproule  offered  their  insights  on 
moving  beyond  “Is  it  on  the 
exam?”  during  the  recent  Society 
of  Teaching  and  Learning  in 
Higher  Education  conference, 
held  at  U of  T.  In  their  interactive 
presentation,  the  pair  shared 
strategies  to  enhance  engagement 
in  large  classes  and  encourage 
students  to  move  beyond  that 
frec[uently  asked  question. 

“When  we  talk  about  deep 
learning,  it’s  referring  to  an 
approach  and  so  this  is  how  the 
students  approach  what  they  do 
in  the  classroom,”  said  Penny 
Light.  “Everyone  is  capable  of 
deep  learning.  Sometimes  as 
faculty  I think  we  don’t  necessarily 
do  a great  job  at  encouraging 


between  theory  and  practice. 

CSL  also  provides  additional 
benefits,  particularly  in  the  impor- 
tant area  of  student  engagement. 
“There’s  much  more  to  it  than  the 
disciplinary  content  — although 
that’s  an  important  part  — but  1 
think  increasing  student  engage- 
ment is  a really,  really  important 
benefit,”  Mighty  said. 

When  integrating  CSL  into  a 
course.  Mighty  and  Stockley 
recommended  that  professors  first 
connect  with  the  community  to 
determine  its  needs,  then  identify 
the  learning  objectives  of  the  class 
to  find  an  appropriate  match. 
They  also  suggested  working 
with  a central  co-ordinating 
office,  like  the  newly  created 
Centre  for  Community  Partnerships 
at  U of  T,  which  can  provide 
additional  resources  and  facilitate 
interdisciplinary  collaboration. 

And  though  the  centre  is  a 
new  initiative,  CSL  is  not  a new 
concept  at  U of  T.  Professor  John 
Percy  of  astronomy  and  astrophysics 
on  the  St,  George  campus  and 
chemical  and  physical  sciences 
at  UTM,  uses  it  in  the  science 
education  program  he  helped 
found  at  UTM.  He  attended 
Mighty  and  Stockley’s  session  to 
share  ideas  with  his  colleagues. 

“A  lot  of  students  do  things 
with  and  for  the  community,  not 
just  in  formal  courses  like  this  but 
as  volunteers,  as  paid  employees, 
through  student  clubs  and  so 
forth,”  Percy  said. 


students  to  take  a deep  approach 
but  it  really  describes  the  relation- 
ship between  what  the  students 
do  with  the  task  or  activity  that 
we  give  them  and  then  what  they 
do  with  that  after  they  leave  the 
classroom.” 

According  to  Penny  Light  and 
Sproule,  the  key  to  deep  learning 
is  deep  thinking.  “For  us,  reflection 
is  the  hallmark  of  deep  learning; 
without  it,  it  doesn’t  happen,” 
Penny  Light  said.  Activities  and 
assignments  that  include  a reflective 
component  such  as  a journal 
encourage  students  to  see  the 
broader  implications  of  what  they 
are  learning  m class.  After  the 
class  is  over,  students  are  more 
likely  to  retain  the  course  material 
and  apply  it  to  other  situations. 

Fostering  connections  between 
classes  is  also  important,  Sproule 
said.  He  encouraged  professors  to 
work  with  their  departments  to 
find  ways  to  integrate  material 
across  courses.  “It’s  got  to  be  more 
than  just  a course;  it’s  got  to  be  in 

-See  Next  Page  - 


Moving  Beyond  ‘Is  It  on 
the  Exam?’ 
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Online  lectures  are  available  for  a number  of  UTSC  courses. 

A New  Tool  for  School 


By  Brendan  Dellandrea 

Given  the  option  of  watching 
lectures  online,  a significant 
percentage  of  students  may  never 
set  foot  in  the  lecture  hall.  What’s 
more,  most  students  like  it  that 
way. 

Professor  John  Bassili  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough  presented  his 
statistical  findings  on  UTSCs 
WebOption  program  at  a June  16 
session  of  the  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Learning  in  Higher  Education 
conference,  held  at  U of  T. 
He  found  that  80  per  cent  of 
students  are  “extremely  happy”  to 
have  the  option  of  watching 
lectures  online  and  that  in  a 
particular  course  of  847  students, 
more  than  250  watched  all  25 
lectures  online. 

“The  reactions  are  very,  very 
positive,”  Bassili  said.  “It’s  a very 
popular  approach,  to  the  point 
where  the  vice-principal  of  the 
Scarborough  campus  has  asked 
me  to  try  to  apply  this  approach 
to  more  courses  because  students 
were  putting  pressure  on  him.” 
How  does  WebOption  work? 
Lectures  are  videotaped  and  made 
available  to  students  online 
within  a few  hours  as  a streaming 
video.  This  allows  students  to 
watch,  pause,  rewind  and  even 
fast  forward  the  lecture  at  whim. 
“There’s  a lot  of  control  over  the 
flow  of  information  using  this 
approach,”  Bassili  said.  Students 
can  also  view  slides  from  the 
lecture  and  print  them  for  future 
reference.  To  prevent  students 


from  procrastinating,  lectures  are 
only  stored  online  for  a week. 

“What’s  special  about  the 
approach  and  what  makes  it 
optional  is  that  there  is  always 
room  in  the  class,”  said  Bassili. 
“Students  on  the  web  are  invited 
to  come  to  any  class  they  want. 
They  can  see  that  there’s  lots  of 
room  in  the  lecture  hall.  There’s 
total  transparency  with  respect  to 
migration  between  the  web  and 
the  classroom.” 

According  to  his  research,  the 
overarching  reason  why  students 
attend  lectures  in  person  is  what 
social  scientists  call  “neuroticism” 
— in  this  case,  the  fear  and 
anxiety  that  one  might  miss 
something  important  by  not 
attending  the  lecture. 

However,  for  students  comfort- 
able with  the  online  experience, 
the  perceived  benefits  of  watching 
online  are  numerous.  Students 
cite  tidier,  more  organized  notes 
and  greater  productivity  as  major 
benefits.  In  one  case,  the  student 
and  her  family  would  huddle 
around  the  computer  to  watch 
the  lecture  and  then  discuss  it 
over  dinner. 

Bassili  sees  this  process  as 
an  important  part  of  adapting  to 
the  needs  of  students.  “Our 
[teaching]  strategies  need  to  be  in 
sync  with  the  factors  that  drive 
students  to  watch  online  or  not; 
to  just  deplore  [the  technology]  is 
not  at  least  a socially  scientific 
way  to  approach  the  issue.” 

WebOption  is  currently  in 
place  for  13  courses  at  UTSC, 
with  more  to  come. 


-Continued  From  Previous  Page- 
terms  of  a program.  What  are  we 
doing  in  terms  of  our  program? 
What’s  the  connectedness 
between  what  the  students  are 
doing  in  one  course  with  another 
course  and  what’s  the  end  prod- 
uct? We  can’t  expect  that  in 
an  individual  course  we’re  going 
to  achieve  A to  Z,  so  it  really 
helps  if  there’s  a co-ordinated 
approach.” 

In  addition  to  using  journaling 
to  foster  integrative  learning, 
Sproule  and  Penny  Light  recom- 
mended using  concept  maps  and 
creative  projects  to  test  knowl- 
edge. Both  professors  also  use  e- 
portfolios  in  their  courses,  which 
allow  students  to  document  their 
work,  relJection  and  development 
over  the  term  in  an  online, 
interactive  format.  Penny  Light 


encourages  students  in  her 
history  course  to  record  their 
reflections  in  blogs,  audio  files 
and  on  film,  as  well  as  their  jour- 
nals. Regardless  of  the  activity, 
deep  learning  yields  positive 
results,  especially  in  the  area  of 
student  engagement,  she  said. 

As  U of  T focuses  on  enhancing 
the  student  experience,  the 
potential  of  deep  learning  to 
increase  student  engagement 
appeals  to  many  professors. 
Professor  Clare  Hasenkampf,  who 
teaches  biology  to  more  than  800 
students  at  U of  T at  Scarborough, 
was  inspired  by  the  lecturers’  use 
of  reflective  assignments  in  large 
classes.  “1  would  have  thought 
that  reflective  writing  would  just 
not  really  work  in  big  courses... 
But  1 find  it  encouraging  and  so 
I might  try  this,”  she  said. 


UTM  Tries  Student  Teams 


By  W.D.  Lighthall 

TWO  BIOLOGY  COURSES  AT  THE 
University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga  have  served  as  test 
cases  for  a concept  known  as  a 
student  management  team  (SMT). 

An  SMT  is  typically  a group  of 
four  to  10  students  who  volunteer 
to  meet  on  a weekly  basis  with  an 
instructor  or  professor  to  provide 
ongoing  dialogue  on  course 
design  and  delivery.  The  instructor 
or  professor  can  then  choose  to 
make  changes  to  the  course  based 
on  the  feedback  received.  At  the 
recent  Society  for  Teaching  and 
Learning  in  Higher  Education 
conference  held  at  U of  T,  UTM’s 
Anne  Cordon,  Mindy  Thuna  and 
two  of  their  students  shared  the 
positives  and  negatives  of  putting 
SMTs  into  practice. 

The  idea  behind  an  SMT  is  to 
connect  the  faculty  perspective 
and  the  student  perspective  and 
improve  the  communication 
between  the  two,  said  Cordon, 
a senior  lecturer  in  biology. 


Participation  is  strictly  voluntary; 
students  get  no  extra  credit,  just  the 
satisfaction  of  making  a difference. 

Cordon  used  an  SMT  in 
Introduction  to  Cell  and  Molecular 
Biology,  a second-year  course  with 
approximately  380  students;  she 
and  Thuna,  UTM’s  AstraZeneca 
science  liaison  librarian,  also 
introduced  an  SMT  in  Biology 
Behind  the  News,  a course  with 
80  students. 

Thuna  said  SMTs  helped  break 
down  barriers  between  students 
and  faculty.  When  the  students 
realized  faculty  were  truly  inter- 
ested in  hearing  what  changes  or 
improvements  they  could  suggest, 
that  had  an  unexpected  impact  in 
the  classroom. 

The  students  from  the  SMT 
“were  more  willing  to  participate 
and  once  you  have  some  students 
participating,  then  others  are  more 
willing  participants.  So  it  actually 
took  itself  out  of  the  SMT  and  into 
the  classroom  in  a way  we  hadn’t 
anticipated,”  Thuna  said. 

UTM  undergraduate  student 


Lesley  Wilton  said  the  members 
of  her  SMT  felt  they  made  a 
difference.  “Most  of  the  members 
said  It  was  rewarding  because  they 
felt  it  helped  make  the  class  better 
and  therefore  they  felt  it  helped  the 
other  students,”  Wilton  said. 

Marta  Kisiel,  who  led  the  SMT 
for  Cell  and  Molecular  Biology, 
said  though  there  were  challenges 
along  the  way,  the  SMT  did  succeed 
in  opening  up  the  lines  of 
communication.  “There  was  feed- 
back, although  not  always  what 
Professor  Cordon  wanted  to  hear  and 
sometimes  not  what  the  students 
wanted  to  hear,  but  at  least  we 
were  getting  our  ideas  out 
there,”  she  said. 

Kisiel’s  SMT  was  able  to  suggest 
a new  marking  criteria  applying 
to  the  course’s  tutorials  and  to  a 
course  presentation.  “It  was  certainly 
cleared  and  vetted  through  me  but 
it  was  their  initiative,”  Cordon 
said.  “They  actually  had  a say  in 
something  to  do  with  their  marks. 
They  saw  it  as  more  objective  and 
it  made  them  feel  heard.” 


Blogs  Can  Transform  Education 


By  Brendan  Dellandrea 

Blogs  are  poised  to  radically 
transform  how  students 
access  and  experience  their  edu- 
cation, say  Rochelle  Mazar,  a 
librarian  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Mississauga  (UTM), 
and  Professor  Jason  Nolan  of 
Ryerson  University. 

The  pair  is  working  to  create  a 
large-scale  institutional  blogging 
system  that  will  enhance  the 
learning  experience  by  shifting  the 
focus  from  the  classroom  to  the 
individual  student.  They  shared 
their  experiences  with  attendees  at 
the  recent  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Learning  in  Higher  Education 
conference,  held  at  U of  T. 

The  word  “blog”  is  actually 
short  for  “web  log”  and  refers  to 
any  journal  posted  on  the 
Internet.  By  virtue  of  being 
online,  blogs  enable  people  to 
easily  share  anything  (or  every- 
thing) with  an  online  community, 
whether  it  be  a group  of  friends, 
classmates  and  professors  or  the 
wider  world. 


Universities  can  harness  the 
power  of  the  blog,  said  Mazar  and 
Nolan,  by  giving  every  student  a 
university  blog  that  would  be 
associated  with  their  name  and 
student  number.  In  addition  to  class 
lists,  teachers  would  be  supplied 
with  a website  connecting  them  to 
all  their  students’  blogs,  allowing 
them  to  view  at  a glance  any 
recent  posts  about  the  course. 

Erom  there,  student  participation 
could  be  assessed  by  whether  or 
not  they  are  blogging  on  the 
weekly  readings  or  lectures.  But 
that’s  just  the  beginning  — students 
could  be  required  to  read  and 
comment  on  a certain  number  of 
their  peers’  blogs  each  week, 
encouraging  critical  thinking  and 
healthy  debate.  Ultimately,  blogs 
would  provide  teachers  with  a way 
to  determine  how  students  are 
engaging  with  the  course  material. 

Most  important,  blogs  could 
provide  universities  with  the  tool 
to  better  foster  and  serve  the 
student  experience.  Lectures  and 
tutorials  are  only  one  piece  of  the 
educational  puzzle,  according  to 


Mazar.  A lot  of  the  actual  learning 
takes  place  outside  of  these  settings, 
with  students  making  important 
connections  or  discoveries  on  their 
own  time. 

Blogs  provide  the  space  for  stu- 
dents to  reflect  on  their  lectures, 
grapple  with  the  issues  and  engage 
their  peers  in  critical  discussion. 
“It’s  empowering  for  the  student,” 
Mazar  said,  “its  their  space  to  control.” 

Not  everyone  is  keen  on  the 
idea  of  introducing  blogging  to  the 
classroom.  Concerns  for  privacy 
rank  high  on  the  list  of  cons, 
followed  closely  by  the  practical 
worry  that  no  professor  or  group 
of  TAs  could  humanly  sift 
through  all  their  students’  blogs. 

Others  are  concerned  that  blog- 
centred  education  might  replace 
conventional  pedagogy  “There’s  a 
fear  there  that  if  we  bring  in  this 
technology  then  we  take  the  faculty 
member  out.  [But]  the  faculty 
member  is  crucial  to  the  process. 
"We’re  just  trying  to  find  other  means 
to  engage  the  student,”  Mazar  said. 

"Visit  www.metaphorica.net  for 
more  information. 


Jason  Nolan  and  Rochelle  Mazar  believe  blogs  will  transform  education. 
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UNDERSTANDING  OUR  ORIGINS 

By  Brendan  Dellandrea 


As  A PROFESSOR  SPECIALIZING  IN  PALEOANTHROPOLOGY,  BECKY  SiGMON’S 
research  into  the  origins  of  the  human  race  has  led  her  down 
many  interesting  avenues.  Her  search  for  the  elusive  fossil  remains  of 
australopithecines  — the  earliest  hominids  to  walk  on  two  feet  — has 
taken  her  all  across  east  and  southern  Africa. 

A graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Sigmon  joined  the 
University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga’s  Department  of  Anthropology  in 
1969.  In  1974,  she  was  working  in  Ethiopia  at  the  same  time  and  place 
that  researchers  found  the  famous  remains  of  Lucy,  an  important  clue  to 
the  evolution  of  Homo  sapiens. 

Much  like  the  million-year-old  subjects  of  her  research,  Sigmon’s 
specific  interests  have  evolved  over  time.  In  the  1990s  she  turned  her 
attention  to  studying  biorhythms  and  reproductive  ecology,  leading  to  the 
creation  of  new  courses  in  these  subjects.  In  2000,  Sigmon  began  to  focus 
on  how  the  creation  of  art  and  early  use  of  symbolism  played  a role  in  the 
adaptation  of  hominids. 

Sigmon  is  not  letting  her  retirement  slow  her  dovim.  In  the  years  ahead, 
she  intends  to  continue  her  research,  maintaining  an  affiliation  with 
U of  T as  professor  emeritus.  “This  will  be  my  home  base  and  1 11  extend 
out  wherever  the  questions  lead  me,”  she  says  with  assurance. 


OTHERWORLDLY  EXPERIENCE 

By  W.D.  Lighthall 


As  HE  EASES  INTO  RETIREMENT  AFTER  36  YEARS  \VITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
Toronto  at  Mississauga,  Professor  David  Dunlop’s  career  is  literally 
an  example  of  shooting  for  the  moon  and  ending  up  with  Mars. 

Dunlop,  who  started  in  1970  at  what  was  then  called  Erindale  College, 
teaches  in  both  the  Department  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences  at 
UTM  and  the  Depanment  of  Physics  on  the  St.  George  campus.  In  the 
early  1970s,  his  research  work  in  geomagnetism  took  him  to  the  Johnson 
Space  Center  in  Houston,  where  he  spent  four  months  as  a visiting 
scientist  working  with  moon  rocks. 

Though  researchers  don’t  yet  have  rock  samples  from  Mars,  there  is 
data  from  the  rovers  NASA  has  landed  on  the  planet  and  Dunlop  has 
now  published  several  research  papers  about  magnetism  on  Mars. 

' “In  the  last  couple  of  years  I’ve  circled  back  to  this  because  now  NASA 
and  the  rest  of  us  have  turned  attention  from  the  moon  to  Mars,”  says 
Dunlop.  “So  that’s  exciting  for  me  and  it  completes  the  circle  that  started 
in  Houston  and  went  on  through  the  middle  years  of  my  career  when  we 
had  a huge  effort  in  planetary  magnetism  at  UTM.” 

Dunlop  retires  from  teaching  at  the  end  of  June  but  will  continue 
doing  research  work  at  UTM.  He  counts  as  highlights  of  his  career  his 
election  as  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  receiving  the  Louis 
Neel  Medal  from  the  European  Geophysical  Society  and  receiving  the 
J.  Tuzo  Wilson  Medal  from  the  Canadian  Geophysical  Union.  In 
retirement,  Dunlop  and  his  wife,  Ozden  Ozdemir,  a senior  research 
scientist  at  UTM,  are  planning  a tnp  to  Japan  to  visit  friends  and  to 
further  pursue  their  research  interests. 
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LIFELONG  LEARNING 

By  W.D.  Lighthall 

For  Adeel  Siddiqi,  1967  was  a very  good  year:  he  moved  to  Canada 
from  his  native  Pakistan,  started  a masters  degree  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  started  a job  as  a lab  demonstrator  (equivalent  to  a 
teaching  assistant  today)  in  the  university’s  botany  department. 

“I’ve  never  stopped  learning  in  the  39  years  I’ve  been  here.  It’s  been 
very  rewarding,”  Siddiqi  says. 

In  1976,  Siddiqi  became  technical  co-ordinator  for  first-year  biology 
courses.  He  retires  as  supervisor  of  teaching  laboratories  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  a position  he’s  held  since  1990. 

When  Ontario  enacted  workplace  safety  and  hazardous  materials  legis- 
lation in  the  late  1970s,  Siddiqi  was  an  original  member  of  the  univer-sity’s 
health  and  safety  committee.  He  also  served  for  many  years  as 
zoology’s  workplace  hazardous  materials  information  system  co-ordinator. 

In  retirement,  Siddiqi  plans  to  write  a book  aimed  at  helping  new 
Canadian  immigrants  nawgate  the  country’s  post-secondary  education 
system.  “Generally,  I can  guide  them  through  the  process,”  Siddiqi  says. 
“Advise  them  on  how  to  get  scholarships  and  bursaries  and  pinpoint  the 
difficulties  1 faced  when  I came  here  and  how  to  avoid  those  things.” 


AVID  READER 


By  Michelle  MacArthur 

For  Chinwha  Kang,  a former  data  entry  clerk  and  an  avid  reader,  a 
job  opening  at  the  East  Asian  Library  at  U of  T seemed  like  the 
perfect  fit.  That  was  1985;  little  did  she  know  then  that  she  would  spend 
the  rest  of  her  career  there. 

Now  about  to  retire  after  21  years  of  service,  Kang,  an  access  services 
assistant,  has  -witnessed  the  library  undergo  significant  changes.  “When  I 
first  started  we  just  had  manual  cards;  now  it’s  the  Internet,”  she  says  with 
a laugh,  referring  to  the  1990  replacement  of  the  card  catalogue  with  the 
automated  system. 

Kang  has  also  seen  the  library’s  Korean  collection  grow  from  2,000 
holdings  to  nearly  30,000,  which  has  provided  her  with  unlimited  read- 
ing material  in  her  native  language  — a highlight  of  the  job  for  her.  “1 
liked  handling  the  books  and  reading  very  much.  Also,  working  in  the 
environment  where  I meet  a lot  of  young  people  everyday  is  a blessing.” 
In  her  retirenaent,  Kang  hopes  to  complete  her  master’s  degree  in 
Christian  theology  and  counselling  through  the  San  Francisco  Christian 
University  and  Seminary  and  then  work  as  a counsellor  in  her  church  and 
community.  She  also  has  plans  to  visit  family  and  friends  in  Canada, 
Korea,  China  and  Japan. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 
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Brock  Was  Foremost 
Scholar  of  Pacifism 


By  Ailsa  Ferguson 

PROFESSOR  Emeritus  Peter  Brock 
of  history,  a pre-eminent 
authority  on  Polish  and  east 
European  history  and  widely 
regarded  as  the  worlds  foremost 
scholar  of  pacifist  history,  died  May 
28  of  cancer.  He  was  86  years  old. 

“No  ideology,”  Oxford 
University  political  scientist 
Martin  Ceadel  told  an  interna- 
tional conference  held  at  U of  T in 
1991,  “owes  more  to  one  academic 
than  pacifism  owes  to  Peter 
Brock.  That  the  scope  and  rich- 
ness of  its  historical  tradition  can 
now  be  recognized  is  largely  the 
result  of  Brock’s  sympathetic  and 
dedicated  scholarship,  which  was 
begun  when  pacifism  was  an 
unfashionable  subject.”  The  con- 
ference, The  Pacifist  Impulse  in 
Historical  Perspective,  coincided 
with  the  landmark  publication  of 
Brock’s  three-volume  synthesis  of 
worldwide  pacifism  and  war 
resistance  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  First  World  War. 

Born  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
U.K.,  m 1920,  Brock  was  a con- 
scientious objector  in  Britain  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  for 
which  he  was  briefly  imprisoned. 
He  served  out  the  rest  of  the  con- 
flict doing  alternative  service, 
including  work  in  an  English  hos- 
pital. After  the  war  he  worked  as 
a volunteer  with  Quaker  relief, 
first  among  displaced  persons  m 
western  Germany  and  then  in 
devastated  Poland.  This  was  his 
introduction  to  eastern  Europe. 

Brock  went  on  to  do  graduate 
work  and  earned  an  MA  (1948) 
and  DPhil  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  (1954)  and  a PhD  from 
the  University  of  Cracow  (1950). 
After  conducting  research  in 
London,  Brock  joined  U of  T in 
1957  for  one  year.  He  then  taught 


successively  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  Smith  College  and 
Columbia  University,  returning  to 
U of  T’s  history  department  in 
1966,  where  he  specialized  in  the 
countries  of  eastern  Europe.  He 
retired  in  1985. 

As  a pre-eminent  authority  on 
Polish  and  east  European  history, 
what  is  remarkable  is  that  his 
mastery  extended  to  many  differ- 
ent nationalities  and  he  was  highly 
respected  for  work  in  all  ol  them. 
He  was  a historian  of  Poland  but 
also  of  the  Czechs,  Kashubs, 
Hungarians,  Slovaks,  Sorbs  and 
Ukrainians.  In  each  case  he  was 
able  to  ferret  out  important  pat- 
terns of  their  past  from  the 
sources;  to  do  this  he  also  mas- 
tered all  of  their  often  difficult 
languages.  His  writing  focused  on 
populist  and  nationalist  ideas  and 
movements.  These  aimed  in  mod- 
ern times  at  freeing  groups  from 
the  domination  of  elites  and 
empires. 

Eastern  Europe  was  Brock’s  first 
scholarly  love  and  remained 
almost  the  exclusive  area  of  his 
teaching.  Over  the  years  students 
praised  him  as  a devoted  guide 
and  source  of  information.  But 
where  some  scholars  would  be 
content  to  stop  at  the  confines  of 
their  own  field  of  specialization. 
Brock  embarked  on  a second 
academic  career,  as  a historian  of 
pacifism.  And  it  was  for  his 
groundbreaking  work  in  this  area, 
which  cuts  across  ages  and  circles 
the  globe,  that  he  is  widely 
esteemed  the  world’s  foremost 
scholar  of  pacifist  history. 

With  30  books  and  numerous 
articles  to  his  credit,  Brock  was  an 
extraordinarily  productive  scholar 
and  remained  so  until  the  end. 
His  last  two  books  — Nation  and 
History:  Polish  Historians  from  the 
Enlightenment  to  the  Second  World 
War  (edited  with  John  Stanley 
and  Piotr  Wrdbel)  and  Against  the 
Draft:  Essays  on  Conscientious 
Objection  from  the  Radical 
Reformation  to  the  Second  World 
War  — were  published  this  year. 

“Peter  Brock  is  remembered  for 
his  vast  knowledge,  ability  to 
listen  and  empathize,  his  story- 
telling, concern  for  his  graduate 
students  and  for  the  state  of  the 
world,”  said  Professor  Emeritus 
Harvey  Dyck,  a longtime  friend 
and  colleague.  “A  loving  man  of 
great  convictions,  his  many  essays 
and  books  will  carry  on  his 
devoted  work.” 
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Master  of  the  Mat 

U of  T computer  analyst  competes 
in  World  Masters  Judo  Championship 
By  Elizabeth  Monier-Williams 


C C T udo  is  a fun  sport  and  an  art  of  self-defence 
I or  combat,  but  above  all  a way  of  life,”  says 

^ Mohamed  Khedr. 

It’s  a philosophy  that  infuses  the  computer  and 
network  analyst’s  work  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s 
computing  support  division  and  his  training  on  the 
judo  mat. 

A five-time  Egyptian  judo  champion,  Khedr  repre- 
sented Egypt  at  the  Los  Angeles  Olympics  in  1984. 
With  more  than  18  years  of  cumulative  experience, 
he  has  competed  at  top-level  international  judo  tour- 
naments in  many  countries;  he  currently  competes  in 
the  under  81- kg  category. 

On  June  23,  he  left  for  Tours,  France,  to  take  part 
m the  eighth  World  Masters  Judo  Championship, 
which  runs  from  June  26  to  July  1.  “Many  judoken 
go  to  the  Olympics  m their  20s  but  there  are  still 
many  athletes  in  their  30s  and  upwards  with  high 
skill  who  wish  to  compete  against  others,”  Khedr 
explains.  “The  World  Masters  competition  was 
designed  for  this  purpose.  It’s  a chance  to  learn 
more  techniques,  compete  against  other  well- 
qualified  athletes  and  catch  up  with  old  friends 
and  rivals.” 

Khedr’s  commitment  to  his  sport  is  considerable. 
His  exercise  regime  — four  hours  a day,  six  days  a 
week  at  the  Athletic  Centre  — includes  three  to  four 
judo  training  sessions,  weight  training,  core  strength 
training,  multiple  yoga  sessions  and  spinning.  Once 
a week  he  also  competes  against  younger  athletes  to 
pit  his  skill  and  experience  against  their  raw  strength. 

“After  so  many  years,  1 know  what  my  body  needs 
to  stay  in  shape,”  he  says.  “But  1 also  meditate  and  do 
yoga  to  synchronize  my  body  and  my  mind.  Timing 
can  be  crucial  in  judo  and  a nanosecond  of  delay  can 
become  significant.” 

Although  judo  has  been  part  of  Khedr’s  life  since 
his  childhood  in  Egypt,  he  admits  fate  played  a hand 
in  his  introduction  to  the  sport.  “1  was  more  interested 


in  boxing  at  first,”  he  says.  “1  was  inspired  by 
Muhammad  Ali’s  boxing  matches  in  the  1970s  and 
went  to  a local  gym  to  sign  up  for  a class.  Instead, 

I saw  a pair  of  Japanese  judoken  doing  a judo 
demonstration.  Judo’s  been  in  my  blood  ever  since.” 

Khedr  also  credits  the  sport  with  helping  him 
maintain  a calm  and  confident  focus  in  his  working 
life.  After  earning  his  master’s  degree  in  computers 
from  Cairo  University  and  spending  several  years 
working  abroad,  Khedr  came  to  Canada  in  1994  and 
has  been  with  U of  T for  almost  nine  years.  “1  love 
education,”  he  says.  “Knowledge  is  power  and  being 
here  to  facilitate  students,  staff  and  faculty  in  their 
acquisition  of  it  is  beautiful.  I’ve  received  good  wishes 
from  many  colleagues  around  the  university,  includ- 
ing Dean  Whiteside  and  President  Naylor.  There’s  an 
excellent  support  system  here  that  I appreciate  very 
much.” 

Khedr  has  also  passed  his  love  of  the  sport  on  to 
his  14-year-old  son,  Ahmed.  Both  father  and  son 
hope  that  he  will  one  day  compete  on  the  Canadian 
national  team.  “In  the  future.  I’d  like  to  coach  and 
help  my  son  prepare  for  the  Olympics,”  Khedr  says. 

He  has  also  given  thought  to  pursuing  a fifth- 
degree  black  belt  but  feels  judo  isn’t  about  external 
markers  of  achievement.  “After  earning  your  first- 
degree  black  belt,  judo  is  less  about  designations  and 
more  about  the  skill  and  techniques  you  apply  to 
each  competition.” 

For  now,  Khedr  is  content  with  and  excited  to  be 
representing  Canada  for  the  first  time.  “1  want  to  win 
for  my  country  and  my  family  — to  raise  the 
Canadian  flag  and  make  Canada  proud.  But  as  an 
athlete,  being  a champion  is  not  everything  in  life. 
There  are  more  important  aspects  to  sport  such  as 
making  a contribution  to  world  peace  through 
sportsmanship.  I want  to  see  other  athletes  do  well 
on  the  world  stage.  Different  nationalities  have 
different  styles,  but  judo  is  one  language." 
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Finding  Your  Inner  FIPPA 

Six  good  reasons  to  feel  good  about  the  new  privacy  legislation 

By  Lorne  Sossin  and  Bonnie  Goldberg 


But  if  1 send  e-mail  from  my  home  computer,  isn’t  that 
confidential?  Why  should  1 keep  records  of  phone  calls? 
Filing  system?  what  filing  system? 


These  comments  reflect  the  initial  responses  of 
many  university  staff  and  faculty  upon  hearing 
about  the  wide-ranging  implications  and  changes 
envisioned  by  our  new  privacy  and  access  to  information 
responsibilities. 

On  June  10,  Ontario  universities  came  under  the  Ontario 
Freedom  of  Information  and 
Protection  of  Privacy  Act  (FIPPA)  for 
the  first  time.  While  this  may  be  new 
to  us,  other  universities,  most  notably 
those  in  British  Columbia,  have 
worked  within  privacy  legislation  for 
the  last  10  years. 

As  its  name  suggests,  FIPPA  is  a 
double-edged  sword  — at  once  pro- 
viding a mechanism  for  people  to 
obtain  information  about  universities 
and  providing  privacy  protections 
respecting  the  handling  of  personal 
information  held  by  universities.  This 
legislation  imposes  new  administrative 
burdens  on  universities,  creates  a 
mind-  boggling  array  of  new  acronyms 
(your  new  FOIL  — freedom  of  infor- 
mation liaison  — will  be  contacting 
you  shortly)  and  carries  new  risks  for 
adverse  publicity,  contentious  disputes 
and  legal  challenges.  So,  why  should 
academics  and  administrators  embrace 
it?  Below,  we  set  out  six  good  reasons 
to  feel  good  about  FIPPA. 

1.  FIPPA  is  rights-enhancing  legisla- 
tion like  a human  rights  code  or  a 
disabilities  act.  It  entrenches  rights 
both  to  access  information  and  to  have 
one’s  privacy  protected.  The  act  also  provides  remedies  to 
individuals  in  the  event  of  a public  institution  that  infringes 
or  attempts  to  undermine  those  rights.  A university  should 
be  a progressive  community  committed  to  enhancing  rights. 

2.  FIPPA  allows  a member  of  the  public  to  obtain  access 
to  a range  of  information  about  universities.  This  may 
include  information  about  expenditures,  how  policies  are 
developed  and  how  the  university  conducts  its  business. 
These  are  all  arguably  areas  where  secrecy  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  Universities  spend  public  dollars  and  are 
already  subject  to  a dense  network  of  accountability 
measures.  FIPPA,  like  those  other  reporting  requirements, 
will  simply  become  the  price  of  doing  public  business. 


While  some  academics  and  administrators  may  be  nervous 
about  disclosing  information  that  we  have  become  used  to 
keeping  internal,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  status  quo  is 
principled  or  justified.  To  the  extent  that  FIPPA  results  in  a 
culture  change  to  some  aspects  of  the  university,  we  should 
be  open  to  the  idea  that  this  may  be  a positive  and  long 
overdue  development. 

3.  FIPPA  will  require  records  to  be  kept  in  a coherent  and 
regulated  fashion.  While  many  administrative  divisions  of 
the  university  have  excellent  records  retention  policies  — 


most  notably  in  registrarial  offices  — records  retention  may 
be  the  Achilles  heel  of  many  academic  units  (and  most 
academics,  for  that  matter).  The  legislation  defines 
“records”  to  include  not  just  all  decisions  of  an  academic 
body  or  council  but  also  all  e-mails  and  voice  mails  by  all 
employees  of  the  university  — and  of  course  these  are 
typically  sent  and  kept  in  anything  but  a coherent  and 
regulated  fashion.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  to  protect 
the  university  from  the  disclosure  of  embarrassing  or 
awkward  communications.  Embarrassment  is  not  a 
FIPPA  “exemption.”  Good  practice  is  to  always  ask  how 
e-mail  communication  would  read  on  the  front  page  of 
the  morning  paper.  However,  if  the  mischief  of  this 


legislation  is  to  impose  a chill  on  inappropriate  or  careless 
e-mail  communications,  how  much  sleep  should  we  lose 
over  that? 

4.  FIPPA  protects  information  that  needs  to  be  confi- 
dential (teaching  materials,  substantive  research  informa- 
tion, human  resources  and  labour  relations  information). 
In  this  fashion,  the  legislation  recognizes  the  primacy  of 
academic  freedom  in  university  settings  and  the  ability  of 
the  university  to  manage  one  of  its  most  important 
resources,  its  people.  In  many  other  settings,  FIPPA 
provides  access  to  information  that 
the  university  already  makes 
public.  In  this  sense,  FIPPA  pushes 
against  an  open  door  at  progressive 
universities. 

5.  FIPPA  will  lead  to  added 
public  confidence  in  universities 
and  will  ultimately  reflect  the 
public  character  and  mission  of 
those  institutions.  Transparency 
both  is  a value  consistent  with  the 
university’s  mission  and  promotes 
a host  of  other  kindred  values 
(for  example,  fairness,  consistency, 
efficiency,  etc). 

6.  The  University  of  Toronto  has 
committed  significant  resources 
to  addressing  the  challenge  of 
FIPPA  head-on.  Each  division  has 
a FIPPA  contact  (the  above- 
mentioned  FOIL)  and  the  FIPP 
office  is  up  and  running,  headed 
by  Rafael  Eskenazi.  When  the 
inevitable  EOI  requests  come  in, 
the  responses  will  say  much 
about  the  values  of  our  university. 
Given  the  30  calendar-day 
response  timeline  and  the  need 
to  contact  divisional  FOILs  or  the 

EIPP  office,  dragging  one’s  heels  or  deferring  the  matter 
for  more  debate  is  not  an  option. 

Eor  these  and  other  reasons,  FIPPA  should  neither  be 
feared  nor  taken  for  granted.  FIPPA  will  undoubtedly 
create  more  policies,  guidelines,  forms  and  work,  and  may 
prove  challenging  at  first  to  implement  in  as  large  and 
diverse  a community  as  ours.  FIPPA  will  serve  as  a catalyst 
for  change.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
change  will  strengthen  the  university,  advance  its  mission 
and  enhance  the  public  interest. 

Lorne  Sossin  is  a professor  and  associate  dean  at  the  Faculty  of 
Law;  Bonnie  Goldberg  is  assistant  dean  at  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
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ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

Say  Happy  Birthday,  Buy  a Book 

By  Nicholas  Pashley 


Occasionally  I address  you  in  my 
capacity  as  your  campus  book- 
seller and  this  is  one  of  those  times.  In 
recent  weeks  I've  attended  two  major 
book  trade  conferences,  one  in 
'Washington,  D.C.,  the  other  down  on 
Front  Street.  At  the  Toronto  show.  I'm 
happy  to  announce,  your  campus  book- 
store was  again  crowned  Canadian 
Campus  Bookstore  of  the  Year,  which 
was  gratifying.  (Drop  by  some  time  and 
admire  our  newest  trophy.)  Mind  you, 
at  the  Washington  show  I got  to  meet  the  founder 
of  the  legendary  Dogfish  Head  brewery,  which  was 
pretty  darn  good  too. 

(While  I was  in  Washington  I also  endured  a homd, 
beastly  birthday  but  that’s  none  of  your  concern, 
unless  you’re  suffering  the  same  one  in  2006.  I read 
somewhere  that  someone  m North  America  is  marking 
this  birthday  every  eight  seconds  this  year,  including 
G.W  Bush,  Bill  Clinton,  Romeo  Dallaire,  Dolly 
Parton  and  Donald  Trump,  which  frankly  doesn’t 
make  it  any  easier.  Condolences  on  the  back  of  an 
LCBO  gift  certificate,  please.) 

It’s  always  about  the  books  and  the  business  of 
books  at  these  conferences.  If  you  ask  me,  the  best 
books  this  fall  will  be  Canadian  but  the  biggest  num- 
ber of  books  will  be  American.  Goodness,  they  pub- 
lish a lot  of  books  — and  goodness  m most  cases  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  sharper  among  you  will 
have  noticed  that  under  the  careful  stewardship  of 
the  aforementioned  G.W  Bush  the  American  dollar 
has  done  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  Toronto  Maple 
Leafs.  The  Yankee  dollar  missed  the  playoffs  again 
this  year. 

In  my  three  decades  of  bookselling,  we’ve  always 
been  able  to  count  on  inflation.  Unless  you  do  some- 
thing boneheaded  your  sales  figures  increase  every 
year  and  you  look  at  least  somewhat  smart.  In  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  however,  things  have  changed. 
Between  you  and  me,  I’m  looking  a bit  of  a dope 
these  days.  Books  are  cheaper  today  than  they’ve 
been  for  years.  The  current  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  of  Style  first  landed  on  our  shelves  in  July 


2003  at  a Canadian  price  of  $76.15.  The 
American  price  has  remained  constant 
but  now  we’re  selling  it  for  $62.95.  This 
year’s  John  Grisham  page-turner  is 
expected  to  retail  at  $35.95.  The  last 
time  a new  Grisham  cost  $35.95  was 
February  1998.  1 practically  had  hair  in 
1998. 

We  keep  reading  about  the  impact  the 
dollar  is  having  on  Canadian  industry. 
Exporters  are  singing  sad  songs,  not 
unlike  Marianne  Faithfull  (who  coinci- 
dentally is  also  having  that  dreadful  birthday  this 
year).  Those  of  us  who  import  stuff  should  be  singing 
happy  songs  like  Liza  Minelli  (ditto).  Books  have 
suddenly  become  a bargain  but  unfortunately  no  one 
seems  to  know  it.  Hence  this  column.  What  else  in 
your  life  costs  less  than  it  did  in  1998?  Not  beer, 
that’s  for  sure.  I say  this  because,  having  attained  the 
same  age  as  Pat  Sajak,  Patti  Smith  and  Patty  Duke 
(and  when  else  are  you  ever  going  to  see  those  three 
names  in  the  same  sentence?),  I feel  liberated  to 
speak  my  mind.  Friends,  we  need  to  sell  more  books 
than  we  used  to,  just  to  break  even.  We  need  your 
help.  Our  head  bean-counter  down  on  College  Street 
is  a former  officer  in  the  Israeli  Army  and  I’m  scared. 
You  don’t  know  this  man;  1 do. 

Here’s  the  really  odd  thing:  twice  since  I had  this 
brutal  birthday  I’ve  spotted  attractive  young  women 
smiling  at  me.  I strut  for  a moment  when  this  happens, 
then  1 realize  they’re  not  getting  all  warm-blooded  over 
me.  They’re  thinking:  what  a sweet  old  fellow  — still 
getting  around  under  his  own  steam  and  enjoying  his 
memories  of  the  Crimean  War.  I’ve  become  unthreat- 
ening. Like  Barry  Manilow  and  Sylvester  Stallone,  also 
turning  the  old  odometer  in  2006.  If  we  have  our  own 
teeth  we’re  feeling  pretty  good. 

My  point,  however,  is  that  books  have  become 
massively  cheap  and  that  you  should  be  going 
hog-wild.  My  advice:  buy  less  gas  and  more  books. 
They  make  an  excellent  birthday  present. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
U of  T Bookstore. 


Winners  Walk  the  Campus 


David  Scovil  was  the  first  to  correctly  identify  both  locations  in  the  Where  Am  I?  contest,  earning 
himself  a U of  T ball  cap. 


Winners: 

1.  David  Scovil,  Facilities 
and  Services 

2.  Joe  Baptista,  Mechanical 
and  Industrial  Engineering 

3.  Dave  Wakabayashi, 
Facilities  and  Services 

4.  Joe  Gallo,  Facilities  and 
Services 

5.  Murray  Thomson, 
Mechanical  and  Industrial 
Engineering 

6.  Mark  Daniels,  Alumnus 
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When  you  buy  a MacBook,  MacBook 
Pro,  iMac,  or  Power  Mac  G5  by 
September  16,  2006,  you  can  get  a 
free  2GB  iPod  nano  after  mail-in 
rebate.  Or  choose  another  iPod  and 
enjoy  big  savings  after  mail-in  rebate.* 
Plus,  use  your  education  discount  to 
save  even  more. 
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Brilliant,  professional 
colour  output.  Solid 
ink  colour  is  truer, 
more  saturated  and 
remarkably  consistent, 
page  after  page,  on  virtually  any  media. 

At  the  amazing  price  of 

$499* 

Available  for  purchase  on  UShop 

*Offer  valid  June  30,  while  supplies  last. 
Rebate  included  in  price. 


* Buy  a qualifying  Mac  and  an  iPod,  iPod 
nano  or  iPod  shuffle  from  the  UofT  Computer 
Shop  from  June  15,  2006,  through  September 
16,  2006,  and  receive  a mail-in  rebate  up  to 
$205.  Terms  and  conditions  apply 
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saies@campuscomputershop.com  shop  ^ 
.liibjssaSKissin  Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6,  Sat.  10-5,  Sun.  12-5 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 

Al!  products  are  subjed  to  avsi'et'iliE/  Pricing  vsud  tor  <Ti«nbets  of  the  academic  (SKhoiiinity  onfy 
Price  and  avs’iadiiimy  .'iro  subject  to  change  withoiil  .notice.  Pnong  oflef-s  may  be  sobjett  to  lime  'imiMd  offers 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors  Luxury, 
ultramodern,  furnished  apartments. 
Includes  your  every  need.  Private  deck, 
linens,  TV,  VCR,  AC,  laundry,  etc. 
$1,350  inclusive.  10  minutes  from  U of  T, 
hospitals,  www.irmoluxhomes.com,  info® 
irmoluxhomes.com  or  416-466-5299; 
ypenn@rogers.com  or  Yvonne,  416-461- 
0606, 

Absolutely  unique  temporary 
residences.  Upscale,  executive  quality, 
fully  furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  usi 
416-410-7561. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television. 
Private  building,  24-hour  concierge, 
parking,  exercise  room,  saunas,  whirl- 
pool, meeting  rooms.  416-960-6249; 
info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with 
children,  pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance  to 
subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call  416- 
239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units  located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Short  or  long  term.  From 
$1, 695/month  includes  utilities,  mainte- 
nance and  cable.  Call  905-669-2271. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security. 
Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal 
attention  to  your  needs.  416-920-1473. 
www.celebritycondoservices.com 

Broadview/Mortimer.  Furnished  family 
home.  3 -i-  1 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  eat- 
in  kitchen,  laundry  room,  all  appliances, 
underground  garage,  backyard.  Close  to 
TTC,  restaurants,  day  care,  primary  and 
high  school.  15  minutes  from  U of  T and 
hospitals.  Photos  available.  905-309-7167, 
ltsiani@brocku.ca 

College-Spadina.  Beautiful  live/work  2- 
storey  loft,  new  maple  floors.  Kitchen  & 
bath  with  granite  counters,  skylight,  fire- 
place, A/C,  walkout  patio,  $1 ,795. 41 6-598- 
2811,  ext.  26. 

Avenue  Road  and  Dupont  Street. 

Spacious  1-  and  2-bedroom  apartments  in 
a house  with  a yard.  Rent  $999  and  up.  All 
utilities  included.  Please  call  41 6-923-1 127 
for  viewing. 

Beautifully  furnished,  spacious,  sunny 
family  home.  3-i-  bedrooms,  3 full  baths, 
den,  study.  All  amenities.  Deck/yard,  2-car 
parking,  near  TTC,  shopping.  No  smok- 
ing/pets. References.  Available  July  and 
August  2006,  flexible.  $2,200  per  month 
plus  utilities.  41 6-652-3888  or  richard.mar- 
shall@utoronto.ca 

3-bedroom  apartment  plus  large  living 
room,  kitchen  and  sundeck,  steps  to 
subway  and  big  shopping  mall.  Fast  access 
to  U of  T campus  and  all  amenities.  Clean, 


bright  and  quiet,  2 levels,  new  carpet. 
Prefer  professionals  and  students,  no 
smoking  and  no  pet.  Monthly  rent  $1,380 
-I-  utilities.  Parking  available.  416-564-1328. 

Professor-owned  furnished  1 -bed- 
room basement  apartment  at  St.  Clair  and 
Bathurst.  Separate  entrance.  10  minutes  to 
U of  X 3-minute  walk  to  subway  and 
stores.  $850  including  heating, 
electricity,  water,  cable,  TV,  DSL 

Internet,  laundry.  Long/short  term. 

argy@eecg.utoronto.ca,  41 6-270-9971 . 
Photos:  www.pbase.com/rental 

Professor-owned  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment at  Yonge  and  St.  Clair.  All-new  extra- 
large  (1,275  sq.  ft.)  upscale  upper  unit  in  a 
duplex  on  a quiet  safe  tree-lined  street.  5- 
minute  walk  to  subway  and  stores,  1 0 min- 
utes to  U of  T.  $1,825  including  radiator 
heating,  ensuite  laundry,  garage  parking, 
A/C  and  water.  No  smokers/pets. 
argy@eecg.toronto.edu,  41 6-270-9971 . 
Photos:  www.pbase.com/rental 

Furnished  Annex  two-bedroom 
suite.  7 appliances,  15'  ceilings,  antique 
wood  floors,  granite^jlaifdeg^alogen 
lightingjeiirazg^^^lpi^j^azing 
cedaj|-*^™^*u^Siogsr  heat, 
hydr(^3^5'Jgb-'5pSe3lnternet  access, 
biweekfyMeaning  included,  $2,460.  Call 
Sylvie  Turbide,  41 6-588-8069. 

Annex.  15-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
Basement  two-bedroom  plus  den  apart- 
ment. Clean  kitchen/bathroom.  Separate 
entrance.  Clean,  quiet,  mature  non-smok- 
ers. No  pets.  Available  Sept.  1 , 2006  for  one 
year.  $1,1 00/month  inclusive.  References. 
416-921-6176. 

East  Annex.  Beautiful  3-storey,  4-bed- 
room, Victorian.  Walk  to  Avenue  Road, 
Yorkville  & U of  T.  41 6-91 6-3771 . 

Beautifully  furnished  triplex  apart- 
ment. Living,  dining,  bedroom,  kitchen, 
study/sunroom  and  garage  parking. 
Shopping  in  Bloor  West  Village,  close  to 
Fligh  Park  and  Runnymede  subways. 
$1,950  monthly,  inclusive.  Available  Aug. 
15,  2006,  briantaida@hotmail.com;  416- 
761-0095. 

Bayview  Village.  Comfortable,  bright, 
spacious,  furnished,  3-bedroom  home,  2V2 
baths,  2 minutes  from  subway  stop.  Easy 
access  to  U of  X York  U,  Sunnybrook  and 
North  York  hospitals.  Lovely,  quiet,  tree- 
lined  suburban  neighbourhood  with  excel- 
lent schools  nearby.  Convenient  large 
shopping  malls,  CAC,  private  drive. 
Available.  End  date  negotiable.  Minimum 
one  year.  $1,750  plus  utilities.  No  smoking. 
Contact  anne@hudsonny.org 

Corktown.  Queen/Parliament.  Lovely 
1 ,200  sq.  ft.  two-bedroom  townhouse.  Two 
full  baths,  seven  appliances,  A/C,  hard- 
wood floors,  two  decks,  wood-burning  fire- 
place, garage.  $1,600  plus  utilities. 
Available  Aug.  1,  2006.  Call  416-928-5045 
or  e-mail  galemurray@rogers.com 

Sensational  furnished  3-bedroom. 

2,200-sq.-ft.  renovated  home.  Gourmet 
kitchen  with  granite  countertops  and 
island;  sunroom  with  fireplace  and  walkout 
to  cedar  deck  and  lush  city  garden. 
Beautiful  south  Parkdale  location.  Three 
decks,  2-car  parking.  $2,995  plus  utilities. 
http://ca.geocities.com/downtown_victorian 
©rogers.com/;  call  41 6-532-291 1 . 

Available  2006-07  school  year. 

Danforth/Greenwood.  Furnished  2 bed- 
room. Semi.  5 minutes  to  subway.  Short 
ride  to  U of  X Close  to  Danforth  shops  and 
cafes.  Parking.  Private  garden.  $1,600  plus. 
Call  416-463-3021. 

Bay/College.  Fully  furnished  luxury  1- 
bedroom  corner  suite  located  minutes 
away  from  hospitals  & U of  X.  Includes  util- 
ities, floor-to-ceiling  windows,  ensuite 
laundry,  24-hour  security,  gym,  pool. 

No  smoking/pets.  $1, 300/month.  416- 
837-8492.  Photos:  www.geocities.com/ 
mirabella_ca/condo 


Annex.  College/Spadina.  Furnished 
clean  1 -bedroom  private  apartment  with 
sunny  deck  and  laundry,  hardwood  floors, 
high  ceilings,  complete  kitchen,  all  linens 
and  towels  included,  TV,  cable  & DVDs, 
$1,500  inclusive.  416-806-3423,  see 
pictures  at  www.lorusso.ca 

Downtown.  Yonge/College.  Manhattan- 
style  house,  clean  3-bedroom  private 
apartment  with  two  bathrooms,  sunny 
rooftop  deck,  skylight,  laundry,  hardwood 
floors,  high  ceilings  for  $2,100  per  month. 
Available  for  Sept.  1 , could  be  furnished  for 
the  right  tenant.  Call  416-806-3423,  see 
pictures  at  www.lorusso.ca 

Spadina/Bloor.  Minutes  to  TTC,  close  to 
U of  X One  bedroom  plus  loft  suitable  for  a 
couple:  own  laundry,  deck,  parking  for  one 
car.Xwo  year  lease  or  more.  $1,600.  E-mail: 
mnt@rogers.com  or  call  905-420-3316. 

Annex/Palmerston.  Cheerful  and  bright 
1-,  2-  and  3-bedroom  apartments.  Well- 
maintained  and  renovated  Victorian 
homes.  In  the  heart  of  downtown,  proxim- 
ity to  Bathurst  subway  station,  universities, 
teaching  hospitals  and  amenities.  For  pic- 
tures, go  to  www.arentals.ca  or  call  416- 
535-6230,  ext.  250. 

Annex/Madison.  Furnished  and 
equipped  apartments.  Xwo-bedroom,  July 
15  — $2,000.  One-bedroom,  Aug.  1 — 
$1,450  includes  utilities,  cable  XV,  Internet. 
Immaculate,  quiet,  smoke-  and  pet-free 
home.  Walk  to  U of  X ROM.  Phone  416- 
967-6474.  Fax:  416-967-9382. 

Harbord/Shaw.  Close  to  U of  X and  Little 
Italy.  2-bedroom  apartment,  2 bathrooms, 

2 decks,  skylight,  air-conditioned,  parking. 
Available  Aug,  1.  $1,700,  utilities  included. 
41 6-535-9326.  alduccia@rogers.com 

Furnished  1 -bedroom  apartment 
downtown.  King/Bathurst.  $1,360, 
public  transit,  24/7  security,  fitness, 
recreation,  shopping  on  premises,  close 
to  U of  X.  Details/photos  on  web 
michelinedm.tripod.com/apt;  e-mail: 
micheline.scammell@sympatico.ca 

Village  by  the  Grange.  Great  down- 
town location  in  ground-floor  conversion 
at  Village  by  the  Grange  (on  McCaul 
between  Dundas  and  Queen  St.  West). 
Furnished  1 -bedroom  condo  available  for 
rent  July  20.  6 appliances,  security,  exer- 
cise facilities,  $1 ,400  (less  for  2-year  term), 
includes  utilities.  Would  suit  professional. 
No  pets/no  smokers.  Liz,  416-462-9930  or 
Katy,  416-461-5551/416-722-0007. 

Bloor/Christie.  2-bedroom  house,  shared 
backyard,  $1, 400/month  -1-  hydro.  July  1. 
St.  Clair/Christie  4-bedroom  rowhouse,  3 
floors,  3 washrooms.  $1,915  -f  hydro,  June 
1. 416-790-7492.  ctse@myexcel.ca 

One-bedroom  basement  apartment. 

Available  July  1 , very  quiet  neighbourhood, 
Bayview  and  Eglinton.  Private  entrance. 
$700/month.  Contact  James  at  416-809- 
3386  or  james.mackasey@tcdsb.org 

Basement  apartment  (Lansdowne  & 
Dupont).  Open  concept,  furnished,  A/C, 
shared  use  (with  owner)  of  washer/dryer. 
Single  occupancy  only.  $750.  Female 
preferred.  No  smoking,  no  pets.  For  info 
call:  416-532-5953. 

Available  from  August.  East-central, 
spacious  2-storey  detached,  3-bedroom, 
study/bedroom,  two  baths,  large  rec  room, 
laundry,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  piano, 
side  deck,  appliances.  Fenced  double  lot, 
mature  trees,  garage,  double  drive,  con- 
venient XXC,  DVP  Lakeshore.  Professional 
non-smoking  tenants,  references,  $2,000. 

41 6-694-4734;  juldmah@hotmail.com 

College/Yonge.  Furnished  room  with 
XV,  VCR,  DVD,  fridge  sharing  kitchen, 
washroom  in  luxurious  condominium. 
$1,000  monthly.  Internet,  cable, 
hydro  included.  Available  July. 
tbellagamba@sympatico.ca;  41 6-593-0068. 

Coxwell/Mortimer.  Charming  furnished 
2-bedroom  home  in  east  Toronto. 
Walk  to  subway,  minutes  to  downtown  by 


car.  Close  to  the  Beach,  the  Danforth 
and  East  General  Flospital.  Fenced 
backyard,  gas  barbecue,  chiminea,  patio 
set.  Finished  basement,  Jacuzzi  bathtub, 
A/C,  cable.  Street  parking.  Available 
Aug.  1,  2006  to  Aug.  1,  2007,  flexible. 
$1,600  a-  utilities  includes  monthly  house 
cleaning.  Contact  Mina,  416-825-6755. 
lagrandemina@yahoo.com 

Yonge  & Sheppard.  Walk  to  subway  & 
401.  Cozy,  bright  3-bedroom  bungalow 
with  or  without  2-bedroom  basement 
apartment.  Renovated,  air  conditioning, 
sunny  south-facing  backyard,  3 parking 
spots.  Available  now.  41 6-706-2801 . 

Spacious  1 bedroom  -1-  den  in  Forest 
Flill  (Oriole  Pkwy).  Dishwasher,  new  fridge 
& stove,  hardwood.  Laundry,  storage  lock- 
er, indoor  bike  parking;  bus  to  U of  T at 
door  or  short  walk  to  subway.  Wonderful 
apartment,  great  neighbourhood.  $1,275 
-t  hydro.  Aug.  1.416-788-4692. 

Shared 


For  a female  commuter:  Yonge/Bloor. 
Room  in  nice  2-bedroom  apartment.  Very 
convenient  location.  $460/month. 
Available  immediately.  Perfect  for  some- 
one working/studying  in  Toronto  during 
the  week  and  commuting  home  on  week- 
ends or  looking  to  stay  in  Toronto  on  a 
part-time  basis  during  the  week.  416-413- 
4978. 

King/Church.  St.  Michael's  Hospital/ 
cathedral.  Furnished  room/bathroom, 
21st-floor  luxury  condo,  security.  Shared 
kitchen,  laundry.  Gym,  sauna,  library, 
lounge  (54"  TV/VCR,  pool  table,  shuffle- 
board),  party  room,  rooftop  garden, 
barbecues,  stunning  city,  lake  views. 
For  professional/prof  on  contract  or 
raduate  student.  $750  all  inclusive. 
From  July  2006.  416-363-9396. 

lorna_rodrigues@hotmail.com 

Rentals  Required 

Retired  professor  and  wife  need  one 
or  two  bedroom  accommodation 
September  to  December  near  U of  T or 
close  to  transport  link.  Rent  under  $1,000 
per  month.  27-year  homeowner;  excellent 
references. 

Visiting  academic  seeking  a 2-bed- 
room furnished  apartment  from  Sept.  1 to 
late  November  or  early  December. 
Preferably  in  a nice  area,  walking  distance 
from  campus.  Please  e-mail  Massimo 
D'Antoni  at  dantoni@unisi.it 

Furnished  Room 


Accommodation  available  on  Queen 

streetcar  line.  Just  west  of  High  Park,  easy 
access  to  subway  by  bus;  attractive,  fur- 
nished room  in  low-rise  condo,  private 
bath/shared  kitchen,  telephone,  Internet 
and  cable  in  room;  ensuite  laundry. 
Swimming  pool  and  work  out  facilities. 
$550  per  month;  a quiet  environment  for  a 
busy,  mature  post-graduate  student,  con- 
sultant or  visiting  scholar.  References 
requested,  please  call  416-762-5225. 

Guesthouse 


$27/$34/$44  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR,  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
5201@rogers.com 


Vacation/Leisure 


New  Brunswick  ocean  front  rustic 
cottage  and  traditional  maritime  house  for 
rent.  Close  to  PEI  bridge.  Sleeps  4-7. 
Private  retreat.  Beaches,  cliffs,  biking. 
Available  May  to  October  from  $475 
weekly.  Fully  equipped.  Robert,  705-944- 
5997. 

Beautiful  large,  3-bedroom 
Muskoka  Cottage  near  Gravenhurst. 


1%  hours  from  Toronto  on  picturesque 
lake.  Great  views,  sandy  beach.  Ready  for 
all  retreats,  now  booking  for  spring/ 
summer  holidays  I Excellent  road  access 
yet  wonderfully  private.  416-782-4530. 

Haliburton  Highlands.  Beautiful  3-bed- 
room  cedar  cottage.  3 acres,  on  hill  over- 
looking water.  Canoe,  excellent  fishing, 
swimming,  good  birding.  Large  deck,  laundry 
and  dishwasher.  $1,000  per  week.  No  pets. 
Private;  ideal  for  holidays;  perfect  for 
writers.  Contact  lmacdowe@interhop.net 

Property  for  Sale 

St.  Clair/Dufferin.  2-storey  detached 
house  in  the  city,  minutes  from  St.  Clair 
TTC;  4 bedrooms,  2 full  bathrooms  -1-  appli- 
ances; parking  pad  for  2 cars;  lot  25  x 149  ft. 
Asking  $429,900;  for  appointments 
416-630-8139,  No  agents.  Private  sale 
by  owner. 

Walk  to  Queen  St.  W.  Stunning  renovat- 
ed 3-bedroom  semi.  $599,000  on  Euclid. 
Hardwood  floors,  gourmet  kitchen,  main 
floor  2 piece,  basement  apartment,  double 
car  garage.  Call  Dawna  Satov.  416-925- 
9191.  Chestnut  Park  Real  Estate  Limited, 

Wellesley  and  Jarvis.  Private  sale  one 
bedroom  condo.  575  sq.  ft.  low  mainte- 
nance and  taxes.  30th  floor,  breathtaking 
view.  Lots  of  parking,  solid  balcony, 
security,  rec  facilities.  $184,900; 
tbellagamba@sympatico.ca;  41 6-593-0068. 

Overseas 


Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available  from 
April  for  short-  or  long-term  rental.  From 
June,  $1, 200/month  inclusive.  Please 
contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580  or 
b.savan@utoronto,ca;  website:  www. 
geocities.com/bsavan 

Languedoc/Aude.  Charming,  fully 
equipped  village  house,  sleeps  4-i-.  25  km 
to  Carcassone,  30  km  to  Narbonne  Plage. 
Rate  dependant  upon  length  of  stay, 
2-week  minimum,  donald. curries® 
wanadoo.fr  or  website  currieswine.com 


HEAITH  SEDGES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY.  For 

relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  170  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor),  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu, 
B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U ofT  extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Medical  Arts  Building,  Bloor 
and  Avenue  Rd.  416-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
therapy.  Depression,  anxiety,  loss,  stress, 
work,  family,  relationship,  self-esteem 
problems;  sexual  orientation  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply, 

1 80  Bloor  St.  W.,  ste.  806.  41 6-961  -8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  131  Bloor  St.  W.  (Bloor  and 
Avenue  Road).  416-928-3460, 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns.  U of  T health  plan  covers  cost. 
Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  St.  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ 
orientation  concerns.  Staff/faculty  healthcare 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 
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Apartments 
for  Rent! 

Students  Welcome 

• 2 minute  walk  to  University 

• Underground  pass  to  hospitals 

• Affordable  close  to  campus  rents 
• Private  roommate  suites 

• Clean  well-maintained  building 

Rent  for  July/August 

Call  us  about  oui*  special  incentives 

200  ELM  STREET 

Between  College  and  Dundas  west 
off  University 

Come  visit  our  office  anytime  between 
8:00  am  to  5:00  pm 
after  hours  up  to  8:00  pm 
for  viewing  of  our  suites. 

Call  4 1 6-979-3232 
e-mail 

diannar@mcarthurproperties.com 
vsAAA/v.  re  nto  ro  nto . com 


iversity/^  loronro 


416-978-38-W  T 
e-nidii  %\h  pinn  §utof  carito.ca 
www.givmg  utoiTorfto.ca/piangiving 


a inake  a 
to  U of  T 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Fleather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098;  e-mail  for  information 
package,  eks@passport.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  St. 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469-6317. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  healthcare  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Covered  by  extended  health  plans. 
455  Spadina  (at  College),  #211.  416-568- 
1100  or  cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  servic- 
es. Direct  insurance  billing  available  for 
U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite  1100. 
416-929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1033  Bay  St.,  ste. 
204,  tel:  416-962-6671 . 

Rosemary  Hazelton  Ph.D.,  Dipl., 

TCPP.  Psychotherapy  for  adults,  couples, 
children  and  adolescents.  Relationship  and 
self-esteem  difficulties;  symptoms  of 
anxiety  and  depression;  effects  of  abuse. 


trauma,  separation  and  loss.  Telephone 
416-486-5528  (Yonge  & Summerhill). 
rhhazelton@rogers.com 

Hypnosis  & psychotherapy  for 
adults.  Trauma,  depression,  anxiety, 
panic,  phobia,  stress,  chronic  illness,  rela- 
tionship, self-esteem,  habit  control,  U of  T 
health  plan  coverage.  Dr.  Kathleen  Lung, 
Registered  Psychologist.  Finch  subway. 
416-754-6688.  E-mail  Kathleen. lung® 
rogers.com 

Electrolysis  & blend,  50%  off  1st 
treatment.  The  only  proven  permanent 
hair  removal  method.  Facials,  micro  der- 
mabrasion, treatments  of  acne,  brown 
spots,  massage,  shiatsu,  reflexology. 
Bay/Bloor.  Open  7 days  a week.  1 7 years' 
experience,  serving  all  communities. 
www.advancedinstitute.ca  416-979-8081 . 

Dr.  Scott  Bishop,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Offering  psychotherapy 
and  psychoanalysis.  Anxiety,  depression, 
trauma,  addictions,  work  stress  and 
burnout,  loss/grief,  recurrent  interpersonal 
problems,  substance  abuse,  identity  issues. 
U of  T health  care  benefits  apply.  250  St. 
Clair  Ave.  W.,  416-929-2968  or  scott. 
bishop@bellnet.ca 


MISCELLANY 


Teach  English  worldwide!  TESOL  certi- 
fied in  5 days  in  class,  online  or  by  corre- 
spondence. FREE  information  seminar: 
Monday  & Tuesday  @ 7 p.m.  101  Spadina 
Ave.  @ Adelaide.  FREE  Info  Pack:  1-888- 
270-2941;  globaltesol.com 


Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
cassette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 
services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20-i-  years  of 
experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 
Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail.com 

TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICE  available 

for  interviews,  focus  groups,  research  proj- 
ects or  any  scientific  reports.  Quick  turn 
around  time,  special  rates  for  U of  T.  Call 
Mazhar  416-553-3444  or  e-mail  service® 
digitscribe.ca 

Looking  for  From  3-3  volunteer 

tutors.  Do  you  enjoy  working  with  young 
children?  The  goal  of  From  3-3  program  is 
to  develop  children's  language  and  social 
reasoning  for  school  success.  For  more 
information  please  visit  our  website  at 
www.sa.utoronto.ca  or  if  you  have 
any  questions  please  contact  us  at 
from3to3@utoronto.ca 

EDITING/PROOFREADING  SERVICE. 

For  essays,  papers,  dissertations,  reports 
and  journal  articles,  professors  and  stu- 
dents alike.  Are  your  ideas  not  getting  the 
recognition  they  deserve  because  your 
written  submissions  are  not  up  to  stan- 
dard? Is  your  hard  work  missing  its  mark? 
I can  help.  I am  an  established  journalist 
who  can  rescue  — even  transform  — your 
academic  papers.  Call  or  e-mail  me  for 
a free  consultation.  416-366-6262; 
dgcommunications@sympatico.ca 


A classified  ad  costs  $20  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail  address 
counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 

Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  The  Bulletin,  21  King’s  College  Circle, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic , palanca@utoronto.  ca . 


'/oU 


Ua  \nmtmim 


Programs  & Services  for  Alumni,  Staff,  Faculty  and  Students 
that  support  YOUR  University  of  Toronto 
www.affinity.utoronto.ca  I -866-399-2548 
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EVENTS 


COLLOOUIA 


The  Many  Paths  to  the 
Internet,  1969-1995. 

Thursday,  July  6 

Paul  Ceruzzi,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
323  Old  Victoria  College  Building. 
4 p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology 


SEMINARS 


Matrix  Metabolism  and 
Preterm  Birth. 

Wednesday,  June  28 
Prof.  Jerome  Strauss,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University  Health 
System,  Richmond,  Va.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenjeld 
Research  Institute 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


Oedipus  Rex. 

Tuesdays  to  Saturdays, 

July  18  to  August  5 

By  Sophocles;  directed  by  Andrea 
Wasserman.  Presented  by  Canopy 
Theatre  Company  in  association  with 
Hart  House.  Performances  at  8 p.m. 
Philosophers  Stage  at  Philosophers 
Walk.  Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors 
$8;  Tuesdays,  pay  what  you  can.  Box 
office:  www.uofttix.ca  or  416-978-8849. 


EXHIBITIONS 


DORIS  McCarthy  gallery 
U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 
On  Paper:  Works  From  the 
Permanent  Collection. 

To  July  30 

Featuring  work  by  Phil  Bergerson,  Doug 
Btden,  Christopher  Broadhurst,  Roy  De 
Forest,  Libby  Hague,  A.Y.  Jackson, 
Pedro  Leon,  Frank  Pimentel.  Arnold 
Shives  and  Stephen  Snake.  Gallery 
Hours:  Wednesday  to  Friday,  noon  to 
4 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 


Pungent  Personalities:  Arts  & 
Letters  Club  Drawings  by 
Arthur  Lismer,  1922-1943. 

To  September  1 

Includes  nearly  200  caricatures  created 
by  Group  of  Seven  artist  Arthur  Lismer. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 


MEETINGS  & 
CONEERENCES 


Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  June  29 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 to 
6 p.m. 


ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
Norman  Foster: 
Gliding  Through  Space. 
To  September  30 


Architectural,  engineering  and  furniture 
projects  by  acclaimed  British  architect 
Norman  Foster.  230  College  St.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Saturday,  Noon  to  5 p.m. 


King  Lear  and  King  Leir: 
Playing  With  Shakespeare 
and  His  Source. 

Friday,  June  30 

Jennifer  Roberts-Smith,  project  man- 
ager, Shakespeare  and  the  Queens  Men, 
will  direct  a workshop  that  explores 
Shakespeare’s  play  and  its  source  by 
rehearsing  and  performing  scenes  from 
each  text.  No  previous  theatrical  experi- 
ence required.  Contact  Kim  Yates  at 
crrs.vic@utoronto.ca  or  416-585-4484 
to  book  space.  Poculi  Ludique  Societas 


Please  note  that  information  for  the  Events 
listing  must  be  received  at  The  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  July  24  for  events  taking  place 
July  24  to  August  21:  Monday,  July  10, 

Issue  of  Aug.  21:  Monday,  August  7 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson 
at  416-978-6981;  ailsa. ferguson® 
utoronto.ca 


VlSO  SHIPPINQ  FREIQHT  INC. 

WORJLDYVIDE  FREIQHT  FORWARDINQ 
FOR  QUAUTY  service 
SEE  US  FIRST 

AIR  • OCEAN  - RAIL  - GROUND 

We  also  move  CARSO  Within  Canada 

601  INDIAN  QR,,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO.  M6P-4J1,  CANADA 

EMAIL  postmaster@viso-viseu.com 

WEB  www.visoshipping.com 

TEL:  41 6-533-91 27  faX:  41 6-763-4341 


HEAUHCMS  CONSULTANTS 

GERIATRIC  CARE  MANAGEMENT 

We  help  the  family  navigate  its  way  through  the-  changing 
healthcare  needs  of  the  elderly,  Services  included:  homecarej 
facility  plaCerhent,  advocacy,  counselling  & support. 

Tel:  416-362-9176  fax:  416-362-3035  Cell:  416-219-5290  e-mail:  careable@sympalico.Ga 


Harvey  E. 

Itosenrelcl  D.P.M. 

Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 

Child,  Adult  and  Geriatric  Foot  Specialist 

Vledical  Ai’ls  ISuildiiig 

iUeadovvvale  Professional  Bldg 

17(1  St.  (ieorge  Street 

68.3.)  .Vleadowxale  Town  Centre  Circle 

Suite  830 

Suite  224 

Toronto,  Ontario 

iVli.ssissauga,  Onlario 

Tel:  416-067-060(1 

Tel  00.’)-8I4-.3884 

lax:  4I6-067-0204 

Fax:  9(r)-814-4841 

Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  ap.arcmeiit  uxsits  and 
licmses  located  on  the  St,  George  cajnpas 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at; 
WfWW.Hbrarv.utoronto.ca/nevvcomer.s/ 


Universitjr  of  Toronto 
Real  Esrare  l^ep3,rt.meDr 


scan  111 


colour,  without 


the  cost 


Ricoh  Canada  Inc. 

The  tier-1  supplier  of  photocopiers  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  since  1997. 


Contact  Philip  Peacock 
at  416-218-8344  or  vi-sit  ricoh.ca 


Image  Communication 


Tired  Aching  Legs? 
Get  relief  with 
Compression  Therapy 


s 


\ 


- Help  relieve  tired  legs 
■Reduce  swelling 
Relieve  the  pain  of 
mild  varicose  veins 
■ improve  blood  flow 
3 Revitalize  your  iegs 


StffiVgilp.? 

(professionaf  TamiCy  '■Tootcare 

JOBST  support  center 

Gradient  compression  stockings  help  the  blood  in  youi"  Ye  ins 
to  flow  in  the  right  direction,  back  toward  your  heart.  This 
helps  manage  and  prevent  the  progi  ession  of  various  vein-related 
disease.s.  E\  en  if  your  veins  and  valves  are  damaged.  This  therapy 
may  help  relieve  the  discomfort  in  your  logs  and  feet. 

DEDICATED  1 0 HELP  KEEP  Y OU  ^^ALKI^G  IN  COMFORT  ! 
TorontoTlcad  Office  27  Queen  St.  £.  Suite  407  416-2 1 4-4697 

Across  Si.  XiicfnHs  Hospncit 

Oi  thotics  and  f’omprossion  Stockings  May  Be  C’oY'ered  t'ndei- 
Uofl  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plan.s. 
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FORUM 


LINKING  TEACHING  AND  TEACHING 

Encouraging  undergraduates  to  give  instructing  a try 


By  John  Percy 

The  U OF  T spotlight  is  shining 
brightly  on  the  teaching  sphere  at 
present  but  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Mississauga,  we’ve  been 
quietly  working  for  the  past  decade  to  high- 
light the  importance  of  teaching  and  to  tie  it 
to  research  and  to  students  and  their  educa- 
tion and  experience,  while  using  teaching 
tools  to  bring  science  to  the  community. 

One  of  the  five  pillars  of  Stepping  Up,  the 
university’s  current  academic  plan,  is  linking 
teaching  with  research  — infusing  courses 
and  programs  with  opportunities  for  students 
to  learn  about  the  nature  and  results  of 
research  as  well  as  to  do  research.  This  pro- 
motes student  interest  and  motivation.  It 
introduces  them  to  current  knowledge.  It 
develops  research  skills,  broadly  defined,  to 
prepare  them  for  careers  and  lifelong  learning 
in  the  “real  world."  It  shows  them  that 
knowledge  is  not  created  in  textbooks  but 
by  scholars,  including  their  own  instructors 
— or  possibly  even  by  themselves! 

Their  instructors  may  have  had  years  of 
experience  in  research  so  it  makes  sense  to 
use  this  strength  to  enhance  teaching  and 
learning  — especially  in  a research-intensive 
university  such  as  ours.  Throughout  my 
career,  I have  enthusiastically  supported 
undergraduate  research  — initially  in  astronomy  and  now  also  in  education  — and  have 
supervised  dozens  of  student  projects,  most  of  which  have  been  published  or  presented  at 
conferences  with  the  students  as  co-authors. 

About  a decade  ago,  my  already  extensive  interests  and  activities  in  science  education  and 
outreach  became  more  sharply  focused  and  were  formalized  through  a cross-appointment 
to  OISE/UT.  1 had  decided  that  it  would  be  interesting  and  beneficial  to  link  teaching 
with  teaching  — to  introduce  undergraduates  to  teaching,  outreach  and  other  aspects  of 
education  — not  just  as  consumers  but  as  reflective  practitioners. 

1 developed  SCI398Y,  a full-year  core  course  in  science  education  for  science  or  math 
majors.  The  course  has  grown  to  more  than  40  students.  Many  of  the  students  have  an 
interest  in  school  teaching  as  a career  but  others  have  a variety  of  other  aspirations.  No 
problem  — almost  every  science  career  involves  some 
aspects  of  education! 

SCI398Y  is  an  activity-  and  project-based  course, 
though  there  is  a term  test  to  help  the  students  integrate 
the  core  concepts  of  science  education  that  they  learn  in 
the  first  term.  In  the  second  term,  they  complete  a short 
placement  m an  educational  setting  in  a school  or  else- 
where m the  community  and  write  a reflective  report. 

They  present  oral  and  written  reports  on  projects  related 
to  education.  The  topics  are  carefully  chosen  by  me  and 
the  students.  The  oral  presentations  are  excellent;  they  are 
the  highlight  of  the  course  for  me.  The  best  papers  are 
being  archived  and  disseminated  through  the  U of  T 
Library’s  T-Space  system. 

In  2001,  we  added  SC1499H  — a fourth-year  science 
education  project  course.  Project  supervisors  come  from 
UTM  and  elsewhere  in  the  university  or  the  community.  This  year,  15  students  created  an 
impressive  array  of  creative  and  useful  projects  ranging  from  a Girl  Guide  Science  Day  for 
more  than  100  young  women  from  the  community  to  partnership  projects  with  the 
Mississauga  Garden  Council’s  Riverwood  Nature  Centre,  a new  facility  a short  distance 
up-nver  from  UTM.  Other  projects  have  included  curriculum  material  for  the  school  or 
university  level  and  research  projects  that  will  enhance  teaching,  learning  and  the  student 
experience  at  UTM. 

SC1398Y  and  SC1499H  form  part  of  a 4.0-course  minor  program  in  science  education, 
which  students  can  combine  with  their  subject  programs.  Up  to  a dozen  students  complete 
this  program  each  year. 

This  year,  we  added  a new  course,  SCI498H  — Teaching  Opportunity  Program  m the 
Sciences,  or  TOPS.  In  this  course,  senior  undergraduates  work  with  experienced  mentor- 
instructors,  observing  and  facilitating  learning  in  large  undergraduate  courses.  They  are  not 
teaching  assistants;  they  are  “the  guide  on  the  side,’’  not  “the  sage  on  the  stage.”  TOPS 


extends  our  programs  to  university- 
level  teaching  and  learning.  It  also 
connects  with  the  many  excellent 
peer-tutoring  and  mentoring 
programs  that  are  already  part  of 
UTM’s  Academic  Skills  Centre. 

In  2003,  we  introduced  the  Early 
Teacher  Program  at  UTM  to  help 
attract  and  train  science  and  math 
teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  In  this  partnership  program 
with  OISE/UT,  UTM  students  who 
complete  five  stringent  requirements, 
including  at  least  1 10  hours  of  appro- 
priate placement  experience  in  the 
community,  are  guaranteed  admis- 
sion to  the  BEd  program  in  science  or 
math  at  OISE/UT.  The  University  of 
Toronto  at  Scarborough  already  had  a 
similar  program  in  physical  science. 
Our  program  was  patterned  on  this 
i-  and  our  existing  science  education 

program.  Our  students’  expertise 
and  enthusiasm  is  welcomed  in  our 
partner  schools.  This  week,  one  of 
them  is  organizing  a Science  Day  in 
his  school. 

For  the  last  two  years,  we  have 
been  developing  a concurrent 
teacher  education  program  at  UTM,  along  with  five  other  divisions  of  the  university  in  part- 
nership with  OISE/UT.  This  is  one  of  the  most  complex  academic  projects  ever  undertaken 
at  the  university  but  it  has  passed  all  levels  of  governance  with  flying  colours.  It  is  currently 
being  reviewed  for  accreditation  by  the  College  of  Teachers  and,  all  being  well,  will  start 
m 2007.  It  will  provide  our  students  with  a continuous  and  seamless  integration  of  their 
science  and  education  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes  and  experiences  that  will  give  them  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  teaching. 

Yet  another  pillar  of  Stepping  Up  is  community  outreach  — not  just  for  recruitment  and 
promotion  but  for  service.  During  the  past  year,  I and  others  have  been  working  to  expand 
and  enhance  the  university’s  many  science  outreach  programs  through  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president  (research)  and  associate  provost.  One  goal  is  to  co-ordinate,  network  and  share. 

Another  is  to  reach  out,  more  effectively,  to  under-served 
groups  such  as  mner-city  youth  — thereby  addressing 
yet  another  pillar  of  Stepping  Up  — to  promote 
equity  and  diversity  among  our  students.  Much  of  this 
science  outreach  is  done  by  our  students.  Some  of  it  is 
done  through  courses;  I recently  learned  that  this  is  a 
developing  trend  called  community  service  learning. 

"We  astronomers  and  our  students  have  always  been 
active  in  community  outreach  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness, understanding  and  appreciation  of  science.  Our 
graduate  students  organize  free  public  talks  and  tours  of 
the  campus  observatory  and  staff  the  summer  public 
programs  of  our  David  Dunlap  Observatory  in 
Richmond  Hill,  reaching  thousands  of  members  of  the 
community.  In  2005,  our  undergraduate  summer 
research  students  gave  non-technical  talks  and  hands-on 
activities  for  children  through  the  Toronto  Public  Library  system.  The  undergraduate 
Astronomy  and  Space  Exploration  Society  organizes  monthly  free  public  lectures,  including 
an  annual  “space  extravaganza"  in  Convocation  Hall. 

One  final  reflection:  at  the  recent  Society  for  Teaching  and  Learning  in  Higher  Education 
conference,  I spent  most  of  my  time  in  presentations  and  discussions  with  colleagues  from 
other  divisions  and  campuses  of  U of  T.  We  need  an  annual  teaching  fair  to  share  the  won- 
derful innovations  and  achievements  of  our  colleagues.  But  we  also  must  find  effective  ways 
of  bringing  these  to  all  instructors.  Teaching  excellence  should  not  be  ghettoized  in  the 
teaching  stream  or  among  the  small  number  of  us  with  a special  interest  in  teaching. 

John  Percy  is  ct  professor  in  the  Department  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences  at  UTM  and  in  the 
Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  and  is  cross-appointed  to  OISE/UT.  He  is  a recent 
recipient  oj  the  President’s  Teaching  Award.  He  thanks  his  colleagues  for  their  contributions  to  the 
science  education  program  and  his  students  for  their  inspiration. 


WE  NEED  AN  ANNUAL  TEACHING  FAIR 
TO  SHARE  THE  WONDERFUL 
INNOVATIONS  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  OUR  COLLEAGUES 
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